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LITERATURE. 


THE LUXOR OBELISK IN PARIS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Oh! grey-headed column of Luxor! 
Ob! ancient and eloquent stone! 
That standest supreme in thy eadness, 
’Mid splendour and glare—bat alone! 
They brought thee with pomp and rejoicing, 
A trophy to pamper their fame ; 
With sound of the drum and the trumpet, 
And salvos, and shouts of acclaim : 
Oh! preach to this change-loving people 
From depths of thy memories vast, 
And, proud as ag are of the present, 
Tell them the past! 





Yet, no, it were idle to show them 
The waifs and the shipwrecks of Time ;— 
They know that the mighty have perished, 
Laid low ia their folly or crime. , 
They know that the kingdoms and empires 
That grew in the ages of old 
Were swept from their places like footmarks 
On sands where the ocean has rolled. 
Tradition itself bas forgot them, 
Their deeds and their names disappear, 
Or live but in falsified echoes, 
Vexing the ear. 


’ J « * 


And yet, only twenty short summers 
Have »loomed since thou camest to France. 
Come tell them the scenes thou hast witnessed, 
To warn them of change and of chance! 
They bore thee—a pledge of their triumph— 
From shores where their fathers had bled ; 
They raised thee ’mid thunder of cannon, 
And tricoloured banners outspread. 
The King, with his courtiers and children, 
Looked round him, exulting and proud, ‘ 
And said, “I am firm! I am bappy! 
Mine is the crowd.” 


Again came a multitude thronging— 
Ashamed of the idol they made ; 

And Jo! the great King and his glory 
Came down to the dust—as they bade ! 
He fled, though with none to pursue him— 

And left not a relic bebind ; 
Neither son, nor successor, nor mourner ; 
Dried leaf, on the popular wind ! 

His throne made a bonfire for outcasts, 
And blood-sprinkled beggars lay down, 
And trailed through the filth of the gutter, 

Ermine and crown. 


They set up a King to succeed him, 
King Liberty, Monarch adored ; 
They told bim to rule as it pleased him, 
And gave him for sceptre, a sword, 
They tbroned him, and crowned him with garlands, 
And knelt at his feet in the mire ; 
And called him the saviour of nations, 
Their model, their friend, their desire. 
King Liberty, drunken and frantic, 
Let anarchy loose on his slaves, 
And pluadered and murdered his people, 
Dancing on graves. 


And they called in their desperate anguish 
For a potent and resolute will ; 
For a man with a heart made of iron, 
For a hand that was ready to kill ; 
For a master to curb and to conquer 
This pestilent lord of the streets, 
To chain him, and gag him, and scourge him, 
Or ship him to Tropical heatg. 
And, losing their senses in terror, 
They cried from the depths of despair, 
“Oh! save us, thou man of the sabre! 
Strike, do not spare !” 





THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
meters ‘of the published correspondence from the Crimea will probably re- 
von t the touching little incident, that suggested the following verses. They 
at th ey, published here in the N. Y. Tribune, but escaped our notice 
‘tae time, e now copy them from a Canadian paper.—Ed. Ald, 
“Give us a Song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The Dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound ef the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. The guardsman said : 
“We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
“aoe we may, another day 
ill bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery's side, 

2 moan d the smoking eannon— 
rave hearts, from Severn and fi ] 
And from the banks of Bhennca., —, 


They sang of love, and net of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
Bat all saug “ Annie Laurie.” 





Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
Yet, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the staine of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of bell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory : 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang ot “ Annie Laurie.” 


Ah, soldiers! to your honoured rest 
Your truth and valor bearing ; 

The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN NOVELS. 
( Concluded.) 


If the usage of novelists, established by common assent from the earli- 
eat times, be founded on a just principle of art—and we apprehend it 
would be difficult to prove that it is not—the theory lately advanced by 
a thoughtful critic, that the true test of a novel is its approximation to 
the singleness and unity of a biography, must be rejected. There are 
more arguments than one against that theory, iarelation to this special 
element of the subject. In the first place, love is not only indispensable 
in a novel, but generally supplies the principal and almost exclusive 
cource of interest. No biograpby was ever constructed upon this plan, 
nor could it be so constructed without an entire abnegation of the graver 
affairs which constitute the true value and importance of all biographies. 
Indeed, the space assigned to love in the memoirs of a man’s life—unless 
the hero be such a man as De Grammont or Rousseau—beara about the 
same proportion to the rest of the narrative, as the grain of bread to 
the ocean of sack ; and we seldom even hear of the wooing, until it is all 
over. In the secoud place, the interest of the novel terminates with mar- 
riage, where the real interest of the biography usually begins. It is from 
this point that the grand struggle of life opens in a vast majority of in- 
stances ; that the tracks of experience become deeper and more clearly 
defined ; and that the individual qualities which have rendered the 
life aa recording, are called into activity, and developed for good 
or evil. 

It is true that in giving so overwhelming a predominance to love, no- 
velists are amenable to the charge of misrepresenting the world as it is, 
although, even as it is, it would be difficult to fix a limit to the actual in- 
fluence ef love ever human affairs. But novelists treat it as if it were the 
sole business on earth. This is, no doubt, a manifest error. Even people 
in love, much as they are absorbed by it, have something else to do, and 
are obliged to do it ; and this the novelists do not show; therefore they 
exhibit not only an imperfect picture, but a picture that by this very im- 
perfection falsifies its original. The only excuse to be made for the novel 
is, that it does not profess to be a microcosm of human life, and that it 
must be accepted tor what it is worth, as far as it goes. 

A weightier indictment lies against novelists for the uniformity with 
which they present this half or imperfect trath. Love is generally treated 
in novels as if it were a mechanical force, which always acts in the same 
manner, and produces the same results. Once it is set in motion, you can 
anticipate accurately how it will operate, and where it will stop. But 
this is certainly not supported by the experience of real life. Love affects 
different people as differently as heat or cold. You never can predicate 
from any ascertained particulars, how it will eventuate in any given io- 
stance. It does not influence all constitutions in the same way ; and 
while it acts as a stimulant on one, it operates asa sedative upon another. 
There are unquestionably certain universal signs by which we suppose 
its presence can be detected. But we may be very much at fault in our 
scientific deductions.. The moral world in this respect has a close affinity 
to the physical, and the same reasoning applies to both. 

As there are some symptoms common to many diseases, so no one 
symptom, singly considered, is a proof of any disease ; therefore a man 
may exhibit certain signs, such as abstraction, melancholy, disrelish for 
things from which he formerly derived pleasure—which belong to many 
morbid conditions of the mind ; but it is necessary that we should have 
other evidences of a more special kind to satisfy us that he is in love. 
Novelists do not trouble themselves about these considerations. They 
think it sufficient to plange the lover into fits of eccentricity which might 
Just as probably be produced by any other cause, confident that they have 
thus fully compliei with all the requisitions of his case. It seldom oc- 
curs to them to show how the passion develops itself in men of different 
capacities, different pursuits, characters, and temperaments; how it 
makes some gay and others morose ; how it is a triumph of ecstacy in 
one, and a depression of the animal spirits in another ; how variously it 
discloses its power in the man of business and the man of pleasure, in the 
ascetic and the voluptuary, the weak and the strong, the frigid and the 
sensitive, the sedate and the frivotous. It is properly the function of the 
novel to exhaust the mempren o of love under all these varieties ; but it 
is a function which few novelists seem to be aware of, and stil! fewer 
have been able to execute. 

Another no less obvious and important aspect of the subject is equally 
neglected—the influence of love in awakening dormant elements of cha- 
racter, and producing changes in the individual nature. Sufficient for 
the novel is the story thereof ; and the immediate course of that stream, 
which we are told never did run smooth, is all that the novelist considers 
himself called upon to follow. But there is a great deal going forward 
on the banks which he should closely observe and note. The passing 
impressions that are taken in, and the new thoughts and feelings produced 
by surrounding objects, belong as much to the history of the voyage as 
the incidents of the bark itself. No man ever fell in love, and continued 
to be the same man to the rest of the world. Love, like the electric 
spark, runs along the whole train of his associations; it modifies his 
views of life, corrects his prejudices, softens his asperities, deepens his sym- 
pathies, it may even generate strovg antipathies ; and it creates fresh 
links and ties, aspirations and desires, which effectually alter all the cir- 
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cumstances around him, or, rather, by altering him, effect a total revola- 
tion in his relations to them. This is never shown in novels, or shown 
only dimly and by remote implication. 

hese are some of the omissions of novelists in the discharge of their 
comprehensible mission. In other directions they commit palpable errors 
of judgment. It is a great mistake, for example, to make lovers always 
very interesting people, or what the writer intends for very in 
people, although the reader, who bas gone the round of the gallery 
portraits, seeking in vain for a new face, may entertain a pera cay on 
of them. It is not an absolate law of nature that a lover have 
chiselled features and an intellectual brow, or that the lady should be sin- 
gularly beautiful ; nor is it a positive condition of the affections that they 
should grow only in hearts of transcendent and innocence. Very 
ugly people are just as susceptible of tender emotions as the handsom- 
est fellows in Christendom ; and whatever other prerogatives and enjoy- 
ments you may consider yourself justified in denying to the social delin- 
quent of your story, you would commit a monstrous violation of natural 
equity if you excluded bim from the privileges of love. The question 
does not admit of argument. The selection of picked 1 papecgene huma- 
nity for the monopoly of all the Violantes is indefensible on mere artistic 
grounds; for if we are to have eppenntiaen of love, we have a right 
to exact that they ehould be faithfal to life. 

It may be objected also to English novelists that they run into the op- 
posite extreme to the French, and, in avoiding the demoralizing excesses 
which enable our “ lively neighbours” to produce such intensely interest 
ing stories, they pourtray love so drearily as to render it insupportable 
to the reader, and, one would suppose, to the lovers themselves, The wide 
region of excitement which affords free pasturage to continental writers, 
is closed upon the English, and a reasonable allowance must 
be made in the comparison between them for the limitations im 
upon us by a different state of society and morals. But we havee 
enough to establish the fact that there is sufficient interest in the 
situdes and disturbing influences of the passion itself to fascinate atten- 
tion, without being obliged to resort to depravities of the imagination 
and violations of the Decalogue. We need not turn to St. Pierre for 
evidence of the attraction of a simple love story unstained by impurities 
of thought or plot ; nor is it to insist upon the lasting ascen- 
dancy euch narratives maintain over those in which love is depraved into 
naked seneuousness. The inter-relations of the various classes of society 
and the changes that are being contioually wrought in the aspects of do- 
mestic life by the action of opinion, the diffusion of education, and the 
gradual removal of the old barriers of prejudice and habit, yield ample 
opportunities for depicting the passions of mankind in new lights and 
phases, even if human nature, apart from conventions of all sorts, were 
uot in itself inexhaustible. “ The turtle,” says Fielding, “as the alder- 
man of Bristol, well learned in eating, knows by much experience, be- 
sides the delicious calipash and calipee, contains many different kinds of 
food ; nor can the learned reader be ignorant that in human nature, 
though here collected under one general name, is such prodigious va- 
riety, that a cook will have sooner gone through all the several species 
of animal and vegetable food in the world, than an author will be able 
to exhaust so extensive a subject.” Yet, notwithstanding that be has 
these vast materials at his disposal, the Euglish novelist generally ma- 
nages to render that passion which is the most animated of all, and 
which more or less touches and concerns all haman beings, however ex- 
ceptional their sympathies may be in other respects, ae dull and common- 
place as any ordinary transaction in the daily routine of life. But love 
is not an ordinary transaction to those who are en in it; and the 
business of the novelist should be to seize its emotions with a correspond- 
ing freshness of spirit, and to make his narrative throb with the yy 
tions and fears, the misgivings and hopes, and the multitudinous t 
of sensations which are incidental to the reality. How seldom this 4 
actually accomplished, any novel reader who has observed the remark- 
able similarity of treatment which pervades the bulk of out novels, is 
competent to determine. In most cases, there is no more originali 
tifan is to be found in the familiar old pattern for plates, in wkich the 
eternal blue willow, blurred occasionally in the impression, drooped over 
the streaky brook. Thus love is minted off from one novel to another; 
frequently a copy of a copy, and egvay J fainter and fainter, and less 
and less like nature as it descends to the hands of meaner artists. If 
it be true of novels, in a large and comprehensive sense, that none are 
really good except such as are founded upon observation and experience 
of life it is especially true with reference to the delineation of love, of the 
secret fidelity of which every person, in every grade of life, is qualified to 
judge, hence it is that women pourtray witb such minute and even tri- 
vial accuracy the motives and feelings of their own sex, and usually 


also, that men generally commit egregious blunders when they venture 
to take to pieces the mechanism of the female heart. No writer can de- 
pict the passion so as to touch others, who has not experienced its infla- 
ence or closely observed its operation, and who does not draw upon the 
sources of actual knowledge, instead of taking the inspiration at second- 
hand from books. Everything else is a sham ; and however brilliantly 
executed, set off with all established embellishments of artificial troa- 
bles, and placed in an ambrosia! atmosphere of sentiment, can be de- 
tected for an imitation by the merest tyro. 

This kind of portraiture is insufferably tedious. It degenerates into 
monotony, and impresses us with as little notion of substance or vitality 
as the reflected pictures of the magic lantern. A novel recently pub- 
lished may be selected as an illustration of the leaden dulness which it is 
possible to spread over a love story. The entire action consists of the 
formation of an attachment, its interruption by misunderstanding, and the 
ultimate reconciliation, which of course conducts us toMthe orthodox finale, 
This motionless narrative occupies two mortal volumes. We see from 
the beginning how it is to end—which would be by no means a concla- 
sive objection if the power of the writer were commensurate to the de- 
mands of the subject ; but there is no development of the inner life to 
compensate for the meagerness and transparency of the external inci- 
dents. The whole is trite, flat, and wearisome. The lovers are m 
playing at cross-purposes like children, and apparently with as rp pA 
meditation, atid as conscious a relish of their own absurdity. A word of 
explanation at any time would have solved the difficulty ; and the reader, 
impatient of the senseless prolongation of a state of suspense, where there 
Ought to be no suspense at all, consigns the book at last to that limbo in 
which so many novels have been buried alive, after they have flirted their 
leaves through the first few weeks of a season. 

In no class of works is there so little art displayed as in the novel. 
The ordinary process is to construct the story first, and then to fit the 
characters into it, just as the man aud woman used to be put into the 
weather-house, to indicate by their mechanical motions the fluctuations 
of the barometer. The action and reaction of characters and circum- 


stances in modifying character, or of character ia controlling or shaping 
circumstances—seldom enters into the philosophy of the novel. The plot 
is generally paramount to the persous who are involved in it, so that the 
human interest becomes subservient to the contrivances by which it is 
coerced. The motive-power throughout is in the events, and not in the 





causes of the events. The mill turns of itself, perfectly independent of 


fail when they attempt to dissect the characters of men ; and hence it is, . 
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wind and water. The figures are propelled by wires held by the author, 
who disposes of them as it best suits bis design, without consideration of 
the anomalies and contradictions into which they are precipitated at 
every turn. We thus get a fantoccini exhibition, when we look for a per- 
formance of living actore. 

One of the most popular novels published within the last ten or twelve 
years was built up on this principle. The first suggestion arose from « 
pawe which the authorers thought carried ao rural sound with it, and | 
would make a capital name for a servant girl. From this bint the whole | 
fabric was constructed :—a servant girl, a robbery, innocence persecuted | 
and flying for refuge and concealment, profound obscurity up to the — | 
verge of the catastrophe, and thea the discovery of the real criminal, an 
poetical justice. It will not appear surprising that the readers of this | 
novel, in which the natural and obvious course of all the individuals who | 
move through its mazes is perverted to keep up the mystery, should be 
pazzied and confounded as to who was the delinquent, when it is added 
that the authoress herself did not make up ber mind on that point until 
she could no longer delay the ecelaircissement, and that she then de- 
termined it by some such rational procedure as that of shaking up 
names in a bat, and fixing the crime on the firet that happened to be 
drawn. 

Certain concessions mart be made to the writers of novels of this class, 
in which the interest of the plot, chaved through a labyriuth of circum 
stantial perplexities, supersedes all other sources of interest. There are 
novels of incident as there are novels of character ; and each, to be judged 
" a different test. The former are the melodramas of narrative fiction. 

hey consist of a compilation of stage « flects, and some of them may be 
compared to conundrums pat into action. In an Intellectual point of 
view they gps the lowest place in the ecale. But even in these works 
the necessity of bringing a little discrimination to bear upon the develop- 
ment of character, as it becomes affected by the progress of events, is 
not set aside by the peculiar elements of which they are chiefly com- 





Confluing ourselves here to our immediate subject, without entering 
upon the wider considerations which will ocour to the critical miad, it 
cannot fail to strike the most superficial reader that the love depicted in 
these novels has nothing in common with the passion as it appears in 
real life. It is made to act as 4 sort of fate upon the conduct of its vic 
tims, and the reader watches the observations of one of these doomed in- 
dividuals as be would the course of a man labouring under an enchant- 
ment. The lover does not do what would be natural in the situation in 
which he is placed, but what is required to advance the general design. 
He has no control over bimeelf, or over the circumstances by which be is 
surrounded, and is compelled to go on or turn back, to become frantic or 
submissive, dogged or amiable, as it saits the fluctuations of the etory. 
Could we separate bim from the imbroglio in which be is tossed about so 
irrationally, and trace his career apars from that of the people with 
whom he is coiled ap, we should flad that his actions involve the most 
absurd inconsistencies, and that, instead of conducting himself like a per- 
son baving @ distinct object in view, he bas throughout exhibited the wil 
ful caprices of a violent temper which, to use an expressive phrase, does 
not exactly know what tobe at. If novelists of this order could see the 
advantage of endowing their characters with a little responsibility, the 
would greatly increase the popularity of their works. The first condi- 
tion is to interest the reader in the persons whore fortunes he is invited 
to follow ; and this can be done only by impressing upon them the linea- 
ments of bumanity. Failing in this, we may be carried on by an idle 
curiosity to unlock the intricacies of the story ; but we eball feel no more 
anxiety about the result than we should in taking to pieces a Chinese 

uzzie. 

" The broad antagonisms of character are almost the only pointe seized 
upon by writers who, ascending above the ordinary level, attempt to de- 
lineate the action of the passions. We have innumerable examples of the di- 
rect effects produced by love upon the proud and obstinate, the gentle and 

tient, the generous and the mean ; but few illustrations of the complex 
eelings which are concealed under the conventional surface. No buman be 
ing is all pride or all obstinacy, all gentleness or al! patience,all generosity 
or all meanness. These are in reality ovly the shallows of character, and 
if we would penetrate the great mystery of the heart, we must descend 
into the deep waters, The outward show is in moet cases a false guide 
to the inner struggle. “ By the long observations | have made on both 
sexes,” says Steele, “1 have established this as a maxim, that women 
Giseemble their passions better than men, but that men subdue their pas- 
sions better than women.” It is the proper province of the novel to show 
this, and other latent truths, by laying open those secret emotions which 
are so frequently at variance with the predominunt traits that shape and 
control external appearances. 

It may be noted asa help to the enjoyment of old novels, that that 
which we consider preposterous or unnatural in them, because the forms 
in which it is conveyed are obsolete, may be perfectly true to life, and is, 
probably, all the more trae, for the very reasons on which we found our 
objections, Love, although indestructible in its essence, takes the colour 
in all ages of the manners of the times; and as it is the express business 
of the novelist to reflect the living manvers, he must present bis lovers in 
the garb of their own day. The etiquette which was observed between 
the most intimate lovers one hundred years ago, may appear to us very 
ridiculous ; but it is not more ridiculous than our owa customs appear to 
the French, or French customs to the Norwegians. 

The position of women in society bas not only undergone changes at 
different periods in the same country, but displays the most remarkable 
contrasts at the same period in different countries, of which we have a 
familiar example in the social circumstances of women before and after 
marriage in France and America. Steele te!ls us that he never read 
anything which, to him, had so much nature and love as an expression 
or two in a letter written by a gentlewoman to her husband who was 
condemned to euffer death in the civil wars; referring particularly to the 
opening of the letter, which rans as follows :—‘‘ My dear heart—-My ead 
parting with you was so far from makiag me forget you, that I scarce 
thought upon myself since, but wholly upon you. Those dear embraces, 
which I yet feel, and shall never lose, being the faithful testimonies of an in- 
dulgent husband, have charmed my soul to such a reverence of your re- 
membrance, that, were it possible, [ would, with my own blood, cement 
_— dead limbs to life again ; and, with reverence, think it no sia to rob 

eaven a little while longer of a martyr.” Upon this Steele observer, 
“ I do not know that I have ever read anything so affectionate as that 
line, those dear embraces which I yet feel.” 

Now it oan scarcely be doubted that there is not one reader in a thou- 
sand of the present day who would agree with Steele, but would rather 
be inclined to consider the style and spirit of this letter artificial and pre- 
meditated, and utterly unsuited to the solemnity of so afflicting an occa 
sion, The thousandth reader might have excellent reasons for adopting 
Steele’s admiration of its pathos, and for believing with Leigh Hunt, that 
“ posterity takes such eufferers to its heart, and crowns them with its 
tears.”’ But posterity must understand the spirit of the age when this 
was written, in order to be able to appreciate its tenderness, and to dis 
cern a natural feeling at such a moment in that turgid image of cement- 
ing dead limbs with living blood, and robbing heaven of a martyr. 

ve has at all times acted and expressed itself in forms correspond- 
ing with the manvers and conditions of society. A novel of the middle 
ages would have been a very different affair from a novel of the nine- 
teenth century ; yet the love in each might be equally true in its essen- 
tials and its accidents, There was then a greater distance between the | 
sexes, the approach was more difficult, the opposition was more marked, | 
the contact more intense. Under the régime of the age of chivalry, of 
the Provencal — and the Courts of Love, the passion was regulated 
by fixed laws of ceremony and homage. The lover was compelied to 
respect certain social observances. Fidelity was indispensable, and the 
slightest departure from it a crime. The obligations of his devotion were 
as strict and as coercive as the obligations of his knighthood. In all the 
romances of chivalry we trace everywhere the influence of this code of 
honour and unsullied gallantry. The strained etiquette and formal cour- 
= | of later times, which went out witb rufiles and laced cravats, hoops 
and minuets, may be considered as legitimately descended from that state | 
of society which was presided over by such persons as the beautiful Coun- | 
teas of Champagne and Ermengarde of Narbonne. The fine gentleman 
of the age of the Surreys and 
instincts of a poet, and equally ready to assert the supremacy of his mis. | 
tregs in the lip-worship of a sonnet or at the point of a small sword, came 
dewn lineally from the stock of noble troubadours. The drawing-room 





gallant of the last century, exquisite in his appointments, the perfect | 


model of courtesy and mirror of high breeding, was the degenerate heir 
of the old chivairy, but he inherited only its graces, whieh served him, 
like perfumes, to disguise the vices of his blood. We bad the last glimpse 
of that extinct character in Sir Charles Grandison. 

Every mode of composition in which love forms a conspicuous element 
is amenable to laws of its own. While the novel deals with its daily 
and familiar aspects, poetry idealises its emotions, and the drama seizes 
ite salient manifestations. The noblest love poem in our language— 
perbaps, as a whole, for completeness and enhy of design, beauty and 

enderness of 


op, and pathetic truthfulness of delineation, the 
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noblest in any language—is the Troilus and Creseyde of Chaucer.’ We! 
have here » pieture which will survive to all time, and be intelligible | 
through all viciesitades of manners, of the youth and fervour of the pas- | 
sion, of the waywardoers and weakness of a heart tempted by opportunity 
and sedueed into infidelity by insidious circumstances, and of the desola- | 
tion consequent upon violated faith. It is not within the compass of the 
novel or the drama to accomplish this great desigo with such universality 
of treatment. They are both more dependent upon extrinsic features, and | 
more limited in their ecope and means. In the drama all the emal!l play 
of lights and shadows ie unavoidably evppreseed, and passion is fixed at 
ite culminating pointe, in striking phases and suggestive situations. The | 
novel bas a wider field for the development of details, but these, unless | 
managed with consummate ekill, are more likely to fritter away than 
enbance the interest. The very necessity of condensation helps the effects 
of the dramatist. Thus we often find that an indifferent play may | 
sometimes be vivid and entertaining, while an indifferent novel is always | 
dull. 


—. 


ALL UP WITH EVERYTHING. 


We are very sorry to hear it, but the world positively must go this 
time. A little longer lease is probably desired by several persons of dis- 
tinction, and even by the obscure public in general ; but fate and Mon- | 
sieur Eugéne Huzar are against it. 

We wouldn’t believe Mnedochius ; we wouldn’t believe Solomon Ea- 
gle ; we woulda’t believe John of Leyden, or Johanna Soathcote, or Thom 
the Kentish WA ae madman. We won’t even at this time of day 
be persuaded to place much credence in the Reverend Sturges Boobyer, 
who announces the proximate end of the world in Greenwich Park (left 
band side of the Observatory) every Sunday afternoon during the sum- | 
mer months. We won’t believe Mr. Jelinger Symon’s new theory of the | 
non-rotation of the moon, authorised as it is by the fact of the theorist 
being her Majeety’s Inspector of Sehools, and illustrated as it is by an in- 
genious little machine, which ought to prove everything, but doesn’t 
prove anything. We won’t believe in spirit rapping, mediums, curveting | 
tables, and dancing ottomans. We have lost our faith in the Cock Lane | 
Ghost, in Elizabeth Canning, in George Psalmnazar, in the Mysterious | 
Lady, in the South Sea Company, and in witchcraft, and in the efficacy | 
of horse-shoes mailed against barn-doors as a preventive thereof. We did | 
believe strongly in Baxrnom—not in bis honesty, but ia his power of 
making money ; and lo! Barnum is burst up, and we refuse to believe in | 
bim any more, and almost wonder bow we came to believe in bim at all. 
How, then, are we to believe Monsieur Eugéue Huzar, who not only tells 
us why the world is to come to an end, but how, and when, and all | 
about it. A terrible man for vaticination is this gentleman with the | 
martial name aod the philanthropic tendencies, and a terrible book has 
he written—-ay, and printed—yes, forsooth, and published, too, in the 
Glazed Gallery of the Palais Royal—called, La Fin du Monde,” The | 
End of the World. Through sia, war, pestilence, famine? No ; through | 
Science ! 

This spasmodic little volume, which is sufficient to throw a weak maa | 
into a tremor of astonishment, and a strong mano into convulsions of | 
laughter, wears on its title page a woodcut of myatic mark and meaning. | 
There is a terrestrial globe ; and encircling it is our intimate enemy, the | 
eerpent, with bis tailin bis mouth. This, an emblem of Eternity, has 
been, I apprehend, dene before Monsieur Huzar’s time. But mark the ac- 
companyiog motto: “Ce qui a é:é sera”—That which has been will be 

which isa rather bold paraphrase of the Duke of Bedford’s motto, 
“ Che sara, sara ;’’ and is, on prima facie consideration, as seemingly 
paradoxical as the inquiry of the imper‘ectly-in-English-educated French- 
mau of the German, “ Did it raim to-morrow?’ To which the Teuton, 
whose acquaintance with English grammar was equally imperfect, 
responded, “ Yes, it vas!” 
that what has been will be ; for, according to him, the past is only the 
mirror of the future. He seems to have been convinced of the truth of 
this intuition through scientific experiments made under bie own eyes 
during a too-celebrated course of scientific lectures. Seeing these infi 
nitesimal atoms—thoee invisible flaids—those intangible gases—produce 
effects so terrible and so unexpected, he asked bimself if man, unceasingly 
extending his domination over the elements of nature, would not in the 
end, involuntarily and fatally for himself, draw down one of those catas- 

trophes which belong to the last days of a byper-civilised, aud hyper- 
scientific era. Thus, he divides his work into three parts,—the past, the 
present, and the future; uniting the three by one simple formula—to 
wit, that the pride of science, that old original mundane sin, and which 
had been the cuuee of man’s fall in past ages, would again cause his fall 
in the future. And this formula, as M. Hozar says be perfectly under- 
stands it, but as I candidly confess I am thoroughly unable to do, cor- 
responds to the three grand axioms of ancient philosophy : Where am 1? 
Whence come I? Whither am I going? As regards the present, he 


| 


words, the march of intellect, must necessarily bring about indefiaite pro- 
gress, and, at last, a certain catastrophe. With respect to the past, he 
asserte—and rests his assertion on the whole of religious antiquity, what- 
ever that may be—that the term original sia means nothing more nor 
less than the exaggeration of science and power, ending at last fatally in 
the fall of man, and an universal catastrephe. Touching the future, the 
end of the world, M. Huzar, after a mature examination of all the theo- 
ries of antiquity, bas come to the conclusion that the end of the world 
will be disastrous, and that it will naturally reeult from the before-stated 
exaggeration of science and power: thus, what has been, will be. 

“Why this book?” proceeds to ask Monsieur Huzar, in his prolego- 
mena, and echo, in the shape of the mejority of his readers, will repeat 
the question. Were the echo an Irish one, the response, I fancy, would 
not even be so complimentary. “ How,” asks Mousieur Huzar, proceeding 
to answer his own riddle, “ could one refrain from being seized with ad- 
miration and wonder almost akin to terror in penetrating into these ar- 
cana, where at the mere volition of mankind, the very elements seem to 
respond with docility to the demonstrations of science. If the cycle of 
buman knowledge goes on thas every day increasing, will nut, one day, 
the conquest of the world become the patrimony of bumanity?” Sach 
were the grave reflections that Monsieur Huzar indulged in during a lec- 
ture upon the Compression of Gas, when a horrible noise, which he will 
never forget, he says, was heard ; blood flowed in the ampbitheatre ; 
piercing cries were beard on all sides: the compressing apparatus had 
burst, and ef the body of the unhappy demonstrator there remained only 
a charred and mangled fragment. A cold perspiration naturally covered 
our latter-day prophet’s face. He lived, he says, a thousand years in the 
space of asecond ; bat, leaving the lecture-hall, he was not contented 





* “Talking of the signs,” says Mr. Ollapod, “ puts me in mind of the 
zodiac ;"’ and talking of Chaucer recals a singular remark concerning one of 
his editors made by Mr. Walter Savage Landor in a recent number of our re- 
spected Regina. Mr. Landor is advocating the preservation of the orthography 
of old writers, which he insists upon peremptorily and indiscriminately, with- 
out touching the only question by which the authority of orthography can be 
determined—its connexion with the grammatical structure of the lancuage. 
But that is a large subject, and, having nothing to do with our present purpose, 
may be left for the consideration of others. He illustrates his case in the first 
instance by a reference to Milton. ‘I much commend,” he says, “ the late 
publisher of Milton’s works for observing his orthography;” and a little farther 


on he adds, ‘* let me remind you that Paradise Lost was never seen in print by 
the writer.” How, then, can Mr. Landor undertake to say that the orth graphy 
is Milton's’ ‘The speculation with which he follows up this curious inconsis- 
tency, that “ there is little doubt that Milton ordered his da ighter to observe 


the spelling of a few particular words,” does not diminish the diffi ilty, since 
it is wholly unsupported by a shred of even conjectural evidence. And now we 
come to Chaucer. Having commended the editor of Milten for preserving the 
author's orthography, he goes on to remark that “the same had been done by 
the judicious Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer;” and he afterwards says. 
* You propose the question—whether in altering the spelling of old books we 
are doing right or wrong? To me it appears decided by the authority of Tyr- 
whitt, the judge, and by the verdict of publishers, the jury.” In these brief 
sentences we have two very remarkable errors. In the first place, it is known 
to all students who are familiar with the Chaucer MSS., that no means what- 
ever exists of fixing the orthography of Chaucer, which Mr. Landor takes for 
granted as if it had been left by Chaucer in a settled form. And, in the second 
place, it is also well known that Tyrwhitt, so far from preserving the ortho- 








yatts, with the air of a prince and the| graphy as he found it, perverted and corrupted it by exercising an arbitrary 


and unwarrantable control over the MSS. he collated. His editien of the Canter- 
bury Tales is notoriously impure, and the source of the impurity is to be found 
in the explanation which he gives himself of the principle Tpon which he 
formed the text. He compared several MSS., differing from each other a 
ing to the tastes and competency of the scribes, some betraying in the spelling 
| the peculiarities of a local dialect, others manifestly marked by ignorance and 
| haste, and all written at various times, and exhibiting the fluctuations of ortho- 
| graphy incidental to on of rapid transition. Out of the whole. Tyrwhitt 
} constructed a text of his own, which, even had he been qualified, which he was 
not, to decide the multitade of structural problems which must have arisen in 
the course of such a process, Would kave been a dangerous and unjustifiable 
experiment. Mr. Landor cannot have gone inte the merits of the subject, or 
he would scarcely have commended Tyrwhitt for preserving the orthography of 
Chaucer, seeing that Tyrwhitt has to a considerable extent cre 0 
phy of hisown. For a nearer approach to the true forms of the original we 
must look to the labours of subsequent editors. y 
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But Monsieur Huzar is prepared to prove | 


seeks to prove that the diffusion of light, or of knowledge, or in other | 


ated an orthogra- | 








with returning thanks to Heaven for baving escaped bei 
the latter days bad appeared to bim in al! their awful terr 
the thunder of Jupiter hurled at Prometheus ; be bad 
cast down from high heaven ; so, going on his way, sig 
joicing, be found the law of universal Palinge 


bg blown up: 
or : be had seen 
seen Bellerophon 
' hing and not re. 
pesis revealing itself to him - 


and he thus formulated it: that original sin was exaggerated and ower’ 


perfected science. This is the latter-day prophet’s defiuition of the due 

tion ofages. Many human cycles, according to him, bave made — 
pearance, and have successively disappeared upon the planet. een. 
eyeles continue to be renewed to infinity in the infinity of time - — 
planet has existed for millions of years: our historical cycle is * 
second in the history of the world. ‘ =. 

Adam, Promett’ 22, Brahma (Mars, Apollo viroram!) were the renr 
sentative men o; “*« cycle immediately preceding ours ; they were the 
prototypes of civiuiation carried to the extreme, and seience pushed to 
infinity, Bat, enjoying unlimited liberty, they abused it ; they thought 
themselves gods when they were only men ; they fell, and the World tei] 
with them. , 

Adam, Prometheus, and Brahma, comfortably pulverised and fallen into 
chaos, among the ruins of a civilisatioa they wished to carry to too bigh 
a pitch, and which ruins have covered the earth for five thousand yeare, 
a new cycle commenced ; buat as heretofore, one of the moat prominent 
characters in the new drama was the serpent—he who figures in all the 
religions of the ancient world, and who embraces worlds after having se. 
duced them. Thiseerpent is after all, but the symbol of exaggeration 
of pride, of science, and of strength, which being able to do everything 
possible, next tries the impossible, and failing lamentably therein, « faiis 
never to rise again.” It will be the same one day, the latter-day pro- 
phet tells us, with our cycle. Manone day will wish to govern and dj. 
rect the energies of nature; but there will arrive a moment when he wil] 
be no longer master of the power he has abused ; then nature will have 
her revenge, and—it will be all up with everything. 

There is a legend current in the side-scenes of provincial theatres, ofa 
sixth-rate comedian in some bygone dramatic circuit, who had to enact a 
very trifling part in a Shakspearian play during tbe starring engagement 
of an emineut tragedian. The part, I think, is that of the Ambassador 
who tells King Jobn that Philip of France threatens him with violent 
measures. At all events he had to answer a question addressed to him 
by the king in these words,— 

He will denounce on you a long and bloody war. 

Now this comedian being ebort of memory, somewhat weak in intellect, 
and decidedly of nervous temperament, and mortally afraid of the trage- 
dian, who was a wratbful man, went about the whole day, ceaselessly en- 
deavouring to master the not very difficult line transcribed above. Night 
came at last ; he made his entrance, be got hiscue, and—his speech stuck 


| in his throat. The words made themselves skates, and scudded away ; 
| verbal Tantalian waters welled up to bis lips and then as suddenly re- 


treated. He could not remember a word of what was set down for bim; 
in short, to employ theatrical parlance, he stuck, and became an object 
of scorn to some, of compassion to others, of wonder to all. Suddenly, 
however, just as the tragedian’s countenance was beginaing to assume its 
most ominous expression, he remembered the sense, if not the exact dic- 
tion of his speech, and in hot baste blurted oat— 

There’l) be a jolly row ! 

He was right in his generation: there was. The audience laughed, the 
tragedian foamed at the mouth with rage, and I believe the poor player 
was discharged next day ; but wherein, save in mere verbal inaccuracy 
was he to blame? A war invariably comprehends a row; a long and 
bloody war must be necessarily a jolly row ; and even in the vague gen- 
erality of the term I see an attention to the fitness of things that should, 
if we all got our deserts, have caused an augmentation of the unlucky 
actor’s salary, rather than his dismissal from his situation. Now Monsieur 
Huzar, the latter day prophet, seems inclined to be as great a generatiser 
ag the country actor. He does not know exactly of what nature the great 
catastrophe on which he is continually dwelling is to be ; he seems bat to 
have a vague idea of it altogether, and to participate in the actor’s opi- 
nion that there will be a jolly row. There will be one, probably. 

“ Where are we going?” asks the latter day prophet. Where indeed! 
What is life, then? “ It is the eternal struggle of liberty against fatality, 
and the definitive triumph of the brute force of nature over human liberty. 
It is the myth of Brahma devouring hie ankles aud the serpent devouring 
bis tail.” 

Amoug the numerous faults which Monsieur Huzar modestly admits 
may be found in bis book (which might be called The Science of the Fa- 
ture by a man one bundred years before his age), the gravest, in his 
opinion, is its being totally incomprehensible to the vast majority of his 
readers. But this, be adds, with increasing confidence, is a defect to be 
found in all prophecies, which, written iu one epoch, are only realised 
long afterwards. Thus the latter day propbet describes himseli as being 
quite resigned to not being either understood or believed in this age— 
certain as be is, that his formulas will, one day, become the creed of the 
whole world. Who, if the second French empire had been predicted in 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, would have believed in the prediction? 
—the prophetess would have been scouted as a mad woman. When Joan 
of Arc prophesied the raising of the siege of Orleans, the corovation of 
| the king at Rheims, and the expulsion of the English from France: what 
difficulty had she to make herself understood ? and yet events turned out 
exactly as she predicted them. 

When Christopher Columbus prophesied the New World, the kings, the 
savans, the practical men of the epoch, looked upon bim as a lunatic ; be 
had infinite trouble in order to obtain the means of starting on an expedi- 
tion which was to enrich Spain, and give a new world to that already 
known, Thus, Monsieur Huzar tells us, the vulgar will neither under- 
stand nor believe when the organic destruction of the world by means of 
science is announced to them. 

When Monsieur Huzar sees a man runnisg about in the vast storehouse 
of science, carrying with him the lighted torch of investigation, he is 
mortally terrified and alarmed. For, did not Pliny fall a victim to bis 
curiosity? Was not the learned physician, Reichtmann, who renewed the 
experiments on the electric kite after Franklin, struck down dead in his 
study? Was not Pilatre de Rosier, one of the successors of Montgolfier, 
precipitated from his balloon, and dashed to pieces? Did not Dalong 
lose an arm and an eye in preparing chlorine of azote? When for the 
first time the solidification of carbonic acid was attempted, did not the 
apparatus burst, and was not the demcnstrator torn into a thousand 
pieces? Have not chloroform and ether produced numerous accidents? 
Does pot every man know that engineers and stokers can never pursue 
their infernal callings for more than six years? Does not everybody know, 
likewise, that aéronauts always fall victims to their temerity after their 
fortieth or fiftieth ascent? Everybody does not know these facts, though 
the latter-day prophet does. Some people are foolish enough to imagine 
that the incidents detailed above have not been by apy means the result 
of exaggerated ecience, but have occurred because the persons making 
the experiments did not knew enough, instead of knowing too much. 
Some people would be bold enough to aver that the average mortality 
among aéronauts, by accidents, is not by any means greater than in aby 
other calling of an unusually perilous nature, pursued by a very smal 
body of men. There are many aéronauts now alive who have made their 
sixty, eighty, one hundred, aérial fights ; and our own British aéronaut, 
Mr. Green, completed, we believe, his five hundredth ascent turee or four 
years since. 

This, then, is the end of our march of intellect, our civilization, our arts 
and sciences and manufactures, our steam-eagines, steam-guns, thrasbiDg 
and sawing-machines, This is what we have come to with our electric 
telegraph, our electro-biology, our Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, 
and our Museum of Economic Geology. Exaggeration of Science! Cate 
clysm! Collapse! It is all up with everything! 





INFATUATION. 
I. 

The most able counsel im the Jand were engaged to defend Charles 
Cleveland, but that gentleman provoked them very considerably. The 
old saying, “ Tell your whole case to your lawyer and your doctor, 8 
essential advice, but Charles would tell nothing, neither trath nor false- 
hood. In vain Serjeant Mowham protested, with tears in his eyes, (4 
stock of which, so the Bar affirmed, he kept in readiness), that he was 
working in the dark, that without some clue, or bint to go upon, he could 
make no defence that had a chance of success, even if he told all the wn- 
truths that ever serjeant’s tongue gave utterance to. The prisoner W* 
immovable ; the lawyers were in despair. 

One day, the Earl of Oakton had a slice of luck. He bad backed & 
certain horse at a provincial race meeting, and the horse woo. Amongst 
other moneys that changed hands in London, on the settling day, a5 
£50 note. “An hour after the Earl received it, he made his way into bis 
drawing-room, in haste, where sat his daughters, Grace, and Mary Cleve- 
| land. The latter, with ber husband and infant, having been staying 
in town, at the earl’s, since the outbreak of the unfortunate business. 
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“ Mary,” cried the earl, “ what were the numbers of the notes paid | Lady Adela—of course only in hints, I could not accuse my wife out-| ber husband, when the news of bis flat bad burst startlingly upon her, 
ver to Ubarles Cleveland by Glyn’s?” | Tight to bim—he interrupted me with a request that I would not introdace | was more bamiliating, to ber, than any she had hitherto held part in. 
a Mr. Cleveland has them, I believe,” answered Lady Mary. “ Bat | Lady Adela’s name into so painfal a matter; that he had brought the 


the thing has given me by far too much worry, papa, for me to retain the 
ia my bead.” 

ae” interrupted Lady Grace Chenevix. “ I copied them 

the other day. There was no knowing, | thought, but they might prove 

ay right, Gracie, girl,” said the earl. “ Let’s see them. 
3.0.2,5,5,’ continued Lord Oakton, reading one of the numbers which 

Lady Grace laid before him. “I thought #0. Oue of these notes has 

just been paid to me, Mary, by young Waterware. “ 

« Where did he get it?” eagerly inquired Lady Grace Chenevix. 

“| did not ask him. I thought I'd first ascertain whether I was 
right ia my suspicions. I'll get itout of him by-and-by. 

» At once, at once, sir,” rejoined Lady Mary. 

“No impatience, Mary. Where the deuce am I to pick up Water- 
ware, at this time of day’? I might as well look for a needle in a bottle 
of bay. To-night I shail know where to find him.” . 

Chance, bowever, favoured the earl. In strolling up St. James’s- 
street, not long afterwards, he met Lord Waterware. 

“ | say, Waterware,” he began, linking bis arm in that of the younger 
peer, * where did you get that fifty-pound note you paid me over this 

ving ?” 
“ Where did I get it! Let’s eee. Ob, from Nile. He was owing me 
a buadred, and he stumped up, yesterday. That fifty, two twenties, 
andaten. Why? It’s not forged, I suppose,” cried the young noble- 
man, with a yawn. 

“ Not exactly. Wish I bad.a handful of them. Good morning! 

oing on to Nile’s.” 

Colonel Nile was at home, in his chambers. A middle-aged man and 
a bachelor, essentially a “ man about town.” Posseseing very little in- 
come of his own, he yet contrived to live luxariously. 

“ The fifty-pound note [ paid over to Waterware.” repeated Colonel 
Nile, cautiously, aud somewhat surprised at the question. “ Why do you 
waut to kaow where I got it?” 

“ Because it is one of the notes that Charley Cleveland’s in quod 
for; the first that bas been traced. You must give me the information, 
Nile, or I shall apply for it publicly.’’ 

“Oh, I have no objection in the world,’’ cried the Colonel, determined 
to afford all that was in his power, and so wash Ais hands of any un- 
pleasantuess that mightturoup. “I received it at Lady Sanely’s loo- 
table, from—egad! from your own daughter, Lady Adela.” 

“ From Lady Adela!” echoed the surprised nobleman. 

“ From Lady Adela, and nobody else,” repeated Colonel Nile. 
paid another fifty to the old Dowager Beck, the same evening.”’ 

“ What was the number of that ?’”’ inquired Lord Oakton. 

“ How should I know ?” retorted the colonel. “ It is not my business 
to pry into notes which don’t concern me.”’ 

The Earl of Oakton proceeded straight to Lady Beck’s; and, with 
much trouble and persuasion, she was induced to exhibit the note spoken 
of by Col. Nile, which wag still in her possession. The old dowager 
was verging on her dotage, and could not, at first, be convinced but that 
the ear! was going to take law proceedings against her, for winning mo- 
ney of his daughter. The ear) soothed her, copied the number by stealth, 
went home, and compared it with Lady Grace’s pocket-book. Jt was 
another of the notes. 

“ What do you think of it, Grace?” cried the earl, in perplexity. 
“ Can Cleveland have been owing money to Adela?’ 

“ | should imagine not,” replied Lady Grace. 

“ It wears a singular appearance,” mused the earl. ‘“ To tell you the 
truth, Grace, I dou’t like the fact of these notes being traced to Adela. 
It looks—after the rumour of that absard flirtation they carried on— 
almost as if she and Cleveland had gone snacks in the spoil. What now, 
Gracie? Are you going to fly?” 

For Lady Grace Chenevix had bounded from her chair in sudden agi- 
tation, her arms working as she paced up and down the room. * Sir! 
father? the thing has become clear to me. That I should not bave sus- 
pected it before? knowing what I did know.”’ 

“ Child!’ cried the earl, gazing at ber ia amazement, “ 
the matter ?”’ 

“ Adela did this. I see it all. Charles Cleveland was only her in- 
strument, and, in his infatuated attachment, he has taken the guilt on 
himeelf, to shield her. Well may he bave asserted his innocence to his 
father! Well may his conduct bave appeared to us, all, so incom- 
prebensible !’’ 

“ Why, Grace, you are mad!” gasped the earl. ‘“ Accuse your sister— 
of—of—forgery. Do you reflect on the meaning of your words?’ 

“ Father, do not look so stern at me. I know I am right. I assure 
you it is as if some power of might had tora scales from my eyes, for I 
see it perfectly clear. Adela wanted money for play : she had been drawn 
in, far deeper than you suspected, sir, at Lady Sanely’s gaming-table. 
It was Mr. Grubb’s intention to refuse her fands——” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ I do know it sir, never mind bow. No doubt he did refuse her, and 
», when this cheque-book fell into ber hands 1 

“ Don’t continue, Grace,’ sharply interposed Lord Oakton; “ you 
make my blood ran cold. You mast prove what you assert, or retract 
it. Ift—it—is proved’’—the earl drew a long breath—*“ Cleveland must 
be extrica‘ed. What a thunderiag fool the fellow must be!” 
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* Let me have time to think,” said Lady Grace. “ Extricated of course 
he must be, but without exposing her. Don’t say yet, sir, even to Mary, 


that you have compared the numbers of the notes 

Lady Grace sought an interview with Mr. Grubb. She 
bis house that evening, bat she found he was gone to his club, and 
ber sister to the Opera. So Grace dismissed her carriage, went up to 
the drawing-room, and wrote a word to Mr. Grubb, asking him to come 
home. The thought crossed her, that perhaps it was not quite the 
thing to do, but Lady Grace Chenevix was not one to stand upoo 
ceremony. 

He returned at once, fall of bustle and curiosity. “ Anything the mat- 
ter, Grace? Anythiog amiss with Adela? She’s not ill?” 

“ She is at the Opera, I hear; very well, no doubt. And then she im- 
parted her suspicions—just an allusion to them—that her poor sister 
Was the culprit.” 

* Grace,” he whispered, “ I don’t mind telling you that the same fear 
haunted me, and ‘I taxed her with it. She indignantly denied it.” 

™ _— of the notes have been traced,” murmured Lady Grace. 

“ Traced !”’ 

“ Paid away by Adela, at Lady Sanely’s.”’ 

There was a dead silence. Lady Grace Chenevix did not raise her eye- 
lids, for she felt keenly the pain of the avowal, and an ominous shade of 
despair overspread the merchant’s face. 

“ Grace, Grace,” he broke forth in anguish, “ what is it you are 
saying ?” 

“ One of them, for £50, came iuto my father’s hands to-day, and he 
bas traced it back to Adela. Another of them she paid, the same even- 
ing to the Dowager Beck. What inference could I draw, Mr. Grubb, but 
that she you know what I would say.” 

* Could she descend to be a party to such diegrace with Charles Cleve- 

land?” he groaned. 
_ “Charles was no party to it,” cried Lédy Grace, warmly : “ he was her 
lostrument, nothing more. Whatever may be his follies, he is the soul of 
honour. And it is a sort of chivalrous eense of honour, depend upon it, 
which is causing bim to shield her, now the matter is come out. What is 
° be Gone? Charles Cleveland must not stand before bis country a 
£100 

‘ Heaven forbid—if he is indeed innocent. But, Grace—after Adela’s 
tolemn assertion that she had nothing to do with it, when I conjured her 
to tell me, her husband, the truth, and I would ‘orgive aud protect her, 
how is it possible to believe that she is guilty :” 

Lady Grace answered by a gesture : her sister’s assertions did not go 
for much with ber. “I fear thie passion for play bas taken fatal posses- 
sion of Adela,” she observed, “and that she will stand at nothing to 
Ey it. You mast see Charles Cieveland, aad get the truth out of 

im. 

“ Better get it from Adela.” 

“If you can. I doubt it.” 





went to 


disgrace upon himself, and was prepared to pay for it. I don’t kaow what 
| to think. I cannot believe, if my wife were guilty, that Cleveland would 
— the penalty upoo himself. Traneportation for life is no light matter, 
race. 

Lady Grace shuddered. “ Do not let him swffer it,” said. 

“I would rather cut off my right hand than punish a man unjustly, 
were he my greatest enemy. But unless I can get at the trath of this 
matter, and find proof that your view of it is correct, I shall have no plea, 
to my partner, to the public, or to my own conscience, for husbing it up ; 
and the law must take its course.” 

* Alas! alas!” murmared Lady Grace. 

“ You seem to overlook my feelings in this affair, Grace,” he whispered, | 
& deep hue dyeing his cheeks. “ That she must have had something to 
do with it, her paying away the notes proves: and to find the wife of 
your bosom thus in league with another—— You don’t know what it is, 
Grace.”’ 

“I can imagine it,” she answered, the tears standing in her eyes as she | 
rose to bid him adieu. “ Believe me, you have, and always have had, my 
deepest and truest sympatby ; but Adela is my sister; what more can | | 
say! 

Lady Grace sat on, alone. The murmur of gay voices came to her 
from the adjacent room, but she beeded it not. She leaned her head upoa 
her hand, and debated with herself. It was imperative that the real facts | 
of the case should be brought to light: for if Charles Cleveland were 
permitted to suffer the penalty of transportation, and it came out, later, 
that he was innocent, and her sister the guilty party, what a fearful posi- 
tion would be that of Lady Adela! 

Could Charley not be brought to confess through stratagem? debated | 
Lady Grace. Suppose they made believe that Adela, to save him, had 
declared the truth, then be might speak. It was surely a good idea. 
Grace weighed it, in all its bearings, and determined to carry it out. But | 
to whom entrust so delicate a mission? Not to Mr. Cleveland, be would | 
betray it all to Charles at the first sentence : not to Mr. Grubb, his high | 
sense of honour would never let him assert that Lady Adela had confessed | 
what she bad not: not to Lady Mary, for her only idea of Newgate was | 
that it was a place overflowing with infectious fevers, which she should 
inevitably bring home to baby. Who next? Herself? Yes, for Grace | 
Chenevix felt that none were so fitted for the task as she was—she who 
had the subject so much at heart. So she made a confidant of her mo- | 
ther, and the day for the expedition was fixed. 


Charles Cleveland sat on his iron bedstead, in his dreary cell, chew- 
ing the cud of his reflections, which came crowding one upon another. 
None of them were agreeable, as may be imagined, but pressing, most 
keenly of all, was one sensation of deep, dark disappointment. Above 
the discomfort of bis present position, above the sense of shame endured, 
above the dread of the hard, degrading life that loomed for him in the fu- 
ture, was the unkind neglect of the Lady Adela. She, for whom he was 
bearing this misery and disgrace, had never, by her presence, by letter, 
or by message, sought to convey a ray of sympathy to cheer him in his 
dungeon. It may be she was afraid, but it told not the less bitterly on 
the spirit of the prisoner. 

A noise at his cell door, the heavy key was turning in the lock, and 
the prisoner looked up eagerly—a visit was such a break in his dreary 
day. Two ladies were entering, and bis heart beat wildly— wildly ; for 
in the form of one he discerned a likeness to Lady Adela. Had she come 
to see him! and he had been so ungratefully blaming her! But the lady 
raised her veil, and he was recalled to bis sober senses. It was only 
Grace Chenevix. 

“ So, Charles, an awful scrape you have brought yourself into, through 
your flirting nonsense with Adela!” began the Countess of Oakton. 

* Now, mamma, dear mamma,’ implored Lady Grace, in a whisper, 
“if you interfere, you will ruin all.” 

“Ruin all! much obliged to you, Grace: I think be has ruined bim 

self,’ retorted the countess, in a shrill tone. ‘IT wonder, Charles, you 
can look us in the face. If any one bad told me I should ever walk through 

Newgate, surrounded by turukeys! We came in a back cab: | wouldn’t 

have brought the servants here for the world.” 

“‘T shall ever feel gratefal to you,” began Charles. 

“ Ob, never mind about gratitude,” unceremoniously interrupted Lady 

Oakton, “ there’a no time for it. Let us say what we have to say, 

Grace, and be gone. I am all in a tremor, lest those men with keys 
should come and lock me up. Of course, Charles, you know it bas all 

come out.” 

Charles looked up sbarply. 

“ Which is more luck than you could have expected,’ added the 

countess, while Lady Grace sat on thorns, unable to get a word in edge 
ways. “Of all brainless idiots, you have come out the first. If Adela | 
chose (like a thoughtless, wicked girl as she is! though she is my 

daughter) to write her husband’s name to a cheque, was that a reason 

why you should go hotheaded to work, and make believe you did it? 

Grubb is not your bueband, and you have no right to bis money. 

Things that the law will permit a wife to do with impunity, you might 

be run up to the drop for.” 
“ Who has been saying this?” uttered the prisoner, in breathless be- 
wilderment. “ Surely not Lady Adela.” 

“ Charles,” interposed Lady Grace, and her quiet tones, after those of 

the countess, sounded like the lulling cf a storm, “ there is no neccasity 

for further mystery, or for your continuing to assume the guilt ; which, 

as my motber says, was an unwise step on your part ws 

















“[ did not say unwise,” sharply interrupted the countess; “call | 
things by their right names, Lady Grace. It was insanity, and nobody 
but an idiot would have done it. That’s what I said.”’ 

“ The circumstances are known to us now,” went on Lady Grace. 
‘* Poor Adela, at ber wits’ end for money, drew the cheque, and sent you 
to cash it. And then, terrified at what she bad done, persuaded you 
to assume the guilt.” 

“ She did not persuade me,’’ retorted Charles, falling completely into 
the snare, and still anxious to excuse Lady Adela; “I volunteered to 
bear it. And I would do as much again.” 

“ Charles, if you were present when she wrote the cheque—I did not 
inquire, and Adela did not say—you were doubly to blame. She, poor 
thing, was excited at the moment, and incapable of reflection, but you 
ought to have reasoned with her, and refused to aid in it—for ber own 
sake,” 

“ And of course I should,” eagerly answered Mr. Charles, “ bad I 
known there was anything wrong about it. 
ready written - 

* When you went up from the 
day morning. Yes?” 

“ Yes, I declare I thought it was Mr. Grubb’s writing, if ever I saw 
his writing in my life. I was not likely to think anything else, having 
no suspicion. And I knew nothing more about it till the Monday night, 
when I came up from Brighton—as I suppose Lady Adela has told you, 
if she has told you the rest.” 

* Aad then you umfertook to ebield her,” interposed Lady Oakton, 
“ and a glorious mess you have made of it between you. Grace, how you 
worry ; you can speak when I have done. What she did would have 
been hushed up by Mr. Grubb, for all our sakes, but what you did was a 
different matter. And now the disgrace has been blazoned forth to every 
corner of the United Kingdom.” 

“ And these are all the thanks I get,” remarked Charles, striving to 
epeak lightly. 

“ What others would you like?” questioned the countess; “ a service 
of plate presented to you? You deserve it, I think, to have run your 
head into a noose fer a married woman. And Adela, of all others, who 
cares for nobody on earth but ber blessed self! Not she.” 

“My mother is right,” said Lady Grace, “and it may be as well, 
Charles, that you should know it. Adela has never cared for you, more 
than for another. If you have given undue love to ber—which you ought 
not to have done—it has been thrown away. / tell it you.” 

He bit bie dry and fevered lips with mortification—fevered for her— 
and the countess hurried Lady Grace away. 





City for the cheque- book, on the Satar- 











And Lady Grace had reason. When he spoke to his wife, the following 
morning, telling her the notes bad been traced tobef, she haughtily wavea 
her bands at him for silence, stopped her ears, and finally left his presence, 
pares she would not re-enter it until he could drop all allusion to the 
abjec 
of With a half curse—he, so temperate a man!—Mr. Grubb started for 
cwgate, and from thence came back, and called at Lady Oakton’s. The 
countess and her daughters were surrounded with visitors : Lady Mary 
Cleveland was exhibiting her baby to them. Mr. Grubb made a sign to 
Lady Grace, and she went with him into another room. 

“ Adela will not hear a word, 
eland. Upon my mentioning 


“ Grace, what’s to be done?” he said. 
and I can make nothing of Charles Clev 





“ A capital success we have met with, Gracie,” she cried, when they 
got outside the stone walls, “ but it’s all thanks to me. I got it out of 
him nicely—like a green sea-gull as be is. But, Grace, my child’ —and 
Lady Oakton’s voice grew hushed and solema—* what in the world will 
be done with Adela?” 

What indeed! Lady Oakton soon knew. 

That which the insults, the scora of years, had failed to effect on Mr. 
Grubb’s heart, was now accomplished. From the hour of his enlighten- 
ment, he was a ch man: bis consideration for her had become con- 
tempt, bis love hatred. Not with ber did he enter into negotiations for 
their seParaTion, but with her parents. The merchant proposed to allow 
her a liberal maintenance, and the earl and countess agreed to receive 
her back in ber maiden home. The ecene which ensued between her and 
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She brought me the cheque | 


For she was Aneeling to bim in ber terror and distress, kneeling to 
plicate his mercy. Lady Adela, eo alive to the opinion of the w 
would almost bave preferred death, than that ber 
demn ber to a forced separation. 

“ I have been very wrong,” she implored, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks; “1 have not bebaved as I ought from the time of our mar- 
riage; I acknowledge it. Forgive me what is past, and io future I will 
be all that a wife ougbt.”’ 

* Do not humiliate yourself by koeeling to me, Lady Adela” —and bis 
tone had no relenting init. “1 pray you rise.”’ 

“ Not till you say you forgive me,” was her rejoloder, claeping his 
knees, and laying ber tearfal face against them. “ Do not let me kneel 
to you in vala—my husband.” 

“ Lady Adela, but a short while ago it was my turn to supplicate you. 
I told you I would protect, forgive, and sbield you. I solemaly prayed 
you to trast in me—your husband—as you wished tt to be well with us 
in our future life. Do youremember your answer t” 

She moaned aload—her oaly answer now. 

“ As you rejected me, so must I reject you.” 

“T will give * ~~ will be all you wish—a man may not reject 
bis wife,”’ she wildly urged. 

“ He may—when he bas sufficient reason. Look at all you have dealt 
tome. Few men would have boroe with you as I have done, I loved 
you with a true and lasting leve : how have you repaid it to me?” 

“Try me once again—a month—a week—let me atill live on, your 
wife. I will indeed be all you wish. Only try me.” 

“It may not be,” he coldly sald. “ My resolution has been deliberately 
taken, and I cannot change it on impulse.” 

* Later then,” she panted, “ try me later. Ob, mercy! mercy!” 

“ Neither now nor later, My feelings were long, long outraged, and I 
bore with you; but in this last fearful act, you have broken all allegiance, 
and thrown off my protection. Lady Adela, I shall never inhabit the same 
roof with you again.”’ 

She continued her distressing appeal—“ Mercy! mercy!" Bat her 
once fond busband gently unwound the clasp of ber arms, laid her on a 
sofa, and escaped from the room and the house. He did not enter it 
again until she bad fivally left it. 


orld, 


usband should con- 


When the day of Charles Cleveland's trial came, there was no prose- 
cutor, so be was discharged. No explanation bad been given to Charley's 
friends in the fashionable world, but an understanding had somehow gone 
forth among them, coupled with a curious whisper about Lady Adela, 
that he was not guilty, and had been wrongfully accused. They received 
him with a noisy welcome, each one contesting who abould make the most 
of him 

But Charles Cleveland was a changed man. His confinement and refleo 
tions in Newgate had added years to bis experience in life, and the heartless 
conduct of Lady Adela filled his soul with wrath and bitterness. For, 
heartless as she bad been to bim io prison, so she remained ia the inter- 
view, which he sought with her, after he came out of it, 

“What name do you now give to that devoted chivalry of yours, 
Charles?” asked Lady Grace Chenevix, with a smile, when she was bid- 
ding him adieu, the day of bis departure for Marseilles, a post in the civil 
service at Bomb y having been obtained for him, 

“ InratTuaTion,”’ replied Mr. Charles, savagely. 

, “That was just it,” said Lady Grave, “ Take care of yourself for the 
uture,”’ 

“It ever I get trapped by a woman again, all courtly smiles one day, 
when she wants her turn served, and careless neglect the next, like @ con- 
founded weatbercock, I'll give you leave to transport me ia earnest,” was 
Charley's wrathful answer. ‘ But God blees you, Grace,” he added, 
changing his tone to one of deep feeling, “ for | owe it to you, aud not to 
ber, that 1 am not now on my free passage to Norfolk Island,” 

And the Lady Adela? She is an anbappy woman, dragging on a dis- 
contented existence uader ber father’s root, wishing, how valoly, that she 
bad not forfeited ber married home. We never know the value of a thing 
till we have lost ut. Strange to say, that feeling of admiration and esteem, 
which others felt for ber busband, bas now been awakened in ber own 
breast, and she would forfeit half her remaining existence to be allowed to 
return to bim, and atone for days gone by. But she knows that this can 
never be, that they sball not be reunited on this side the grave, that when 
ber husband threw ber off, be threw her off for ever. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 
BY HARRY HIEOVER. 


*** I need not fioleh the quotation, for he to whom it alludes was only 
“ gone to ground” when the pace became too fast for him; and verily he 
did * go the pace” till fairly pumped out; the “ go” is taken out of him, 
or rather sack appliances as eaabled him to go are now taken from him, 
or go again be would, not as he once did, for age will tell on all things ; 

et, though as an Octogenarian (for bordering on that he must be) 
fe could now make fight with good ones of only balf bis age, he 
would show some of our low phaeton-driving, omaibueriding, casino-fre- 
quenting, and Jullien patrouising youths of 1850 bow “ Fields were won,”’ 
or, at all eveats, crossed by youths of bis days, and would even now lead 
them a dance a/ fresco, to which they would be forced to confess the polka 
is barely motion. ‘The frome would yield now to prolonged exertion : 
but could @ borse be found to clear the Thames, be would even now put 
him atit. Whether, knowing borses cannot jamp quite as wide, he would, 
as | once eaw him do, force bis horse into this said river, trusting to Pro- 
vidence as to the getting out, I kuow not; but nothing would surprise me 
that he might do: he ever was, in technical phrase, “a devil untied,” 
and a precious bard-bitten one too. 

It wae not a year or two back, bat a few at the end of those, when I 
first saw the subject of these lines: it was when Tom Oldaker and old 
Brush were as much assimilated in the minds of every sporteman of their 
day, as have the Captain and Vyvian been, of a later date. 

will h-re mention a riee Old Tom got out of me at that time. I bad 
often atked bim to let me have balf an hour on old Brush, partly from 
| curiosity, partly to be enabled to eay I had ridden him. Now in a ge- 
| neral way Tom would just as soon have consented to let a man bestride 
| bis shoulders, as the back of his horse ; etill he bad always promised that 
| some day I should have my wish. We had one day had a pretty severe 
| twist over the best part of the Gerard’s Cross country, had got near 
| West Wycombe, the fox’s line pointing towards Wendover; the country 
rode heavy, and few were up—we came toa check. “Now,” says Tom, 
“as there’s not many bere to see, I'll make my promise good, and you 
| shall see our fox killed on Brush, We changed; they hit it off beyond 
some sheep, and away they went, with a breast-bigh scent, the country 
| getting every yard more holding. Respect for the old horse, and indeed 
| bis master, induced me to nurse my nag most tenderly. I need not say 
| hounds can race over ground that brings on the ead complaint, “ The 
| Slows,” with the beet of horses. They gained upon me: not so with 
| Tom ; a pretty dressing I saw he was giving my thorough-bred, and I 
| goon smoked his choosing this particular time to change horses. The old 
horse coald not be held an*werable for this knowing trick of bis master ; 
| so we laboured on, and came up just after every atom of pag, consigned 
| to the hounds, bad disappeared, my mare’s tail shaking two hundred to 
the minute. Tom politely thanked me for the care I had taken of the old 
horse, and in return protested, in the words of old Dick Kaight, he “ was 
never so carried.” 

At the time to which I refer, it was the practice of the Old Berkeley to 
| come from their own country—which was a very extensive, and indeed, 
take all in all, a very good one—and to fix their head quarters at Wok- 
ingham, io Berkshire, about as bad a fox-huntiog neighbourhood as can 

well be conceived ; there may be, but I certainly never saw fox-hounda 
in @ worse, not even the woret part of Exsex. I really venerate any and 
every man who promotes foxbounds being kept anywhere, where there 
are foxes to hunt, hounds can get to kill, and horses can follow not merel 
somehow, but anyhow ; but no man would go to such a country to hunt, 
if be could get bunting elsewhere, nor would he stay in such @ place un- 
less circumstances all bat compelled bim todo so. However, for some 
politic reasons, Oldaker during the seaton brought the hounds there fora 
thort time; and [ never eaw him in good bamour from the time of his ar- 
rival, to that of bis departure. Who could blame bim? 

The “ruling passion” mast have been strong, or some cause very 
strong indeed, that indaced the enbject of these pages to send four ban- 
ters to this town of bull-baiting notoriety; bat come they did, and also 
came their master. It is true that so far as the fencing went, it mattered 
little to bim what it was; for he once said to me, “1 can scarcely con- 
ceive a fence that is not to be jamped, bored through, kaocked down, or 
ewum over.” “ What eay you,” said I, * to a seven foot brick and 
tar wall?” “That w beat me, I suppose,” said 
bounds could not jamp it, I ehoald have no occasion to 
found where a hound go, that I 
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after bim ;” and this, under any ordinary circumstances, 
was the case. 

The hounds bad « fixture st » eure fiod between Swallowfield and | 
Reading, a part of (then) Sir J. Cope’s gountey ; there were not a rcoré | 
of men out (ebewed the good sense of those who were not) ; I was not 
one of the wize—eo was there. Koowlng, I will not eay the line of country, 
but rather the line of covers, 1 waited wide of the one, the hounds were 
running in—good fun enough for pug ; for after bothering hounde, hunts- 
men, and whips, as long as be thougbt it convenient, be bad only to break, 
give bis brush a flourieh as if in defiance, and in balfa-dozen small en- 
closures he was eure of another friendly shelter. This was certain)y 
bunting a fox (equally probably foxer), but a ead apology for fox-bunting. 

Having been, | murt call it, unfortunate enough to have been for some 

ears resident in #0 bad a fox bunting country, I koew it well—-knew the 

abite of the foxes there ; #0 as In bare-hunting I bad learned to take a 
* find” quite coolly, well knowing if be was found in Purblind wood aod 
broke, be would just skuttie away across a few fields to Nook-and Corner | 
copee, aud so forth. 1 was, on the occasion in question, “ sitting like Pa- 
tience,” not “on a monument,” but on a gate in a lane close by the co- | 
ver, holding my horse by the bridle. The firet-whip was waiting at the 
end of the cover ; over the hedge out of It came the varmint, “ fresh asa 
bridegroom,” and judging from the crash and cry in cover, “ perfumed 
like a milliner’’ in strength of scent, if not in the odour of it; quick ashe 
was, the whip was as quick as be, for away he went tweoty miles an bour 
for the adjacent cover, and headed my gentleman, to as to induce him to 
seek cover further afield. Iwas by this time mounted, and the hounds 
were close to the fence leading into the lane, Oldaker with bie arm before | 
his eyes protecting them, as old Brush brought bim through a thick fence 
out of cover, a few tall-hoands at bis heels. “ Yoi over, Joker, old boy!” | 
cried some one ; and a moment after, a gentleman on a grey, bringing | 
balf the hedge with him, half jumped, half slid, lato the lane; “ Over it | 
is again!” cried the gentleman, ae his cap, and putting bis borse at 
the opposite fence, that few horses could jump, and few would attempt ; 
but the good little grey did, and getting his fore feet on the top, and bis 
hind ones half up the bank, be contrived to crawl up the remainder; I) 
expected to see im come backwards. “ Yoik forward!’ ballood Mad- 
cap, for so we will call him, still waving his cap and setting the grey go- | 
ing. I bad ignominijously put my back to a gate, lifted it off its binges, | 
and was qaletly walking my horse till the bounds came up ; through the 
same came Oldaker, bis tail hounds having passed bim, and racing to 
join the body, I beard something like d—g somebody's somethings; I 
guessed who was meant, but kaew Tom too well to ask questions whea I 
saw he was out of humour; be bad not seen the whip turn puggy, 80 
made for the entrance to the cover to the right ; I bad seen it, so crose d | 
the line to the left. Round suddenly turned the pack, skirting the cover ; | 
away they went, heads up for nearly two milee—-an unwonted burst io | 
that locality—and over they vaulted into a largecover. The fox had, as 
it turned out, made a short dodge the moment be entered ; #0 the pack 
overrun the scent, and all was still except the cracking of the underwood | 
as they made their own cast in cover; this gave Tom time to come up, | 
looking thunder, and swearing great-guns, and this will give me time to, 
describe Madcap and the grey. 

The first was a man an honest six-foot-three, about twelve stone in 
weight; bis height made up by an unusual proportion of leg, and as I 
afterwards saw when walking, be lifted those legs exactly as does a 
heron ; so when he walked up to bis horse one could imagine be meant 
to walk over him, No difficulty here to reach the stirrup ; for supposing 
him at any time to be an unwelcome guest, if a man was sitting at 
first-floor window and saw Madcap coming, he would put down the sash | 
lest be should step into the room. His coat was the reverse of being 
“ more for ornament than use,’’ for it bad evidently been well, or at least 
much used, and Meltonian would have said could never have been orna- 
mental ; I could mention some who would have fainted, had they been 
obliged to shew themselves in it at Kirby Gate ; ite skirts were claret- 
coloured, shaded off, but relieved by occasional black spote, while the 
lower edges showed the grey white. His white cravat was well put on ; 
the buttonholes of bis light coloured buff kerseymere waistcoat shewed 
they were not buttoned for the first time; his clean narrow-ribbed cord 
“breeches were made rather tight, showing a spare thin thigh, and knees | 
like an ostrich’s ; bis boots were well made, and well cleaned ; but bis 
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as directed. I have been hours before I could get him to jump a fence 
two feet high ; he now never attempts to refase, and I should not fear 
patting him into the hands of any man who would keep his temper, and 
yet show determination ; for with apotber I think it quite likely he would 
again become tricky.” 

I thanked bim for bis bints, and bade him good-morning more than 
balf determined to purchase the grey. 

The next bunting-day, Madcap was mounted on tbe itinerant bunter he 
told me had so often changed owners : quite showed that our friend 
bad no particular “ sort” that be patronised ; thie was the very reverse 
of the grey : be stood quite sixteen two, perbaps more-—could carry any 
weight that could be supposed to attempt riding, showed direct “ balf- 
bred,” with the, to me, abomination of all bat a rat tail, and looked as 
unlike @ flyer, either at fences or anything elee, as need be. Well, thinks 
I, you must be an impostor of the right sort, to carry your present master 


be 


as be goes. “I am eure you are admiring my banter,’ said Madcap, 
smiling. “I have no doubt J shall, at bumble distance,” said I, “ if we 
getarun.”’ He bad on a severe twisted snaffle ; we were both ia a lane 


close to a cover; @ hound or two spoke, then another. “ That’s good for 
a hundred,” cries Madeap. So it was; out came pag, and crossed the 
lane. “ Tally-bo, away !” ecreamed our friend. Out came old Songstress, 
lashing ber sides with her stem, hesitated a moment, then came away, the 
pack at ber heels, making the fence out of the cover crack again ; into 
the lane 14 j went. “ Yoi over,” cries Madcap. Over they weut into the | 
next field ; 1 had bored through a thin part of the fence in good time. 

“Cum up!” says Madcap, giving his horse a baul, and taking a stiff and | 
very bigh gate out of the lane; [ here joined our triend, and away we 
went, cheek by jowl. “ This wont last long, I dare say,” said I. Before 
us was what most men, I for one, should have held to be an impenetrable | 
bulifinch : I saw @ very wicked smile on Madcap’s face as we approached | 
it. ‘Come along,” said he to bis horse; “ it won’t spoil your beauty.” | 
He went at it twenty miles an hour ; a faggot stack could scarcely have | 
stood the charge ; the great brute did not trouble himself to rise high | 
enough to reach the weaker part, but went through, as I could imagine a 

rbinosceros would bave done, trusting to strength, and caring little for | 
hide. My task was thas rendered easy, and my thinover-skinned one did 

not hesitate. We were now onacommon, Come, thiaks I, now it’s my 

turn ; I think I can easily catch, and give you the clean “ go by.’”’ There | 


imagination could conceive. I asked for my friend's lodge. 
over there, sir,” said my host, pointing towards the esky, as if it was a 
balloon I was in search of. “Have you got achaise Ican have!” “We 
don’t keep chaises here,” replied the man ; and if we did, it is eight miles 
to Mr. Madcap’s round the road.” “ Must I walk, then?’*saidI. “Qh: 
no; my ponies are at home; you can ride one, and the boy sball ¢ 
your bag, and show you the way, on theother.”’ The ponies came roan 
about eleven hands each, and off we went, the little animals climbing the 
mountain side like cats. ‘1 suppose,” thought I, “ there is a vale on the 
other side, for there’s no hunting here.” We came in sight of my friend’s 
cottage, perched like a Swiss chalet near the crown of the mountain. | 
saw Madcap ; for there was no mistakiog him : onwards he came to meet 
us, lifting bis legs, as if the next step would put one foot on my head. 

“ A Welsh and English welcome, and many of them,” said he, seizing 
my band. “I’ve been too many for you,’ said he; ‘but all’s fair ig 
friendship, as well as in love or war.’ We entered bis beautiful cottage, 
rendered perfect by the taste of a refined woman, for such I found bis 
wife, who welcomed me as a known friend ; and now the secret came out, 
Some years before, a large speculation bad all but ruined my friend; he 
was now in years, but hale as ever: aemall income he had, and another 
on his wife’s part made up about £250 a year; with this he had retired to 
his present abode. His pack was about ten couple of the neatest little 
beagles eyes could look on, whose music in thisromantic country sounded 
beautiful, echoed and reechoed as it was: a couple of very pretty ponies 


“ It is just 


| about twelve hands high, and strong as little cart horses, and one ac- 


tually thirteen, in honour of my friend’s long legs, was his stud; I need 
scarcely say his hunting was on foot, and the little cry seldom missed 
killing their hare. Here he showed me what spearing a particular sal- 
mon-like fish was; he, in a pair of water-tight boots, waded into the 
stream, and fn truth he could have crossed the Thames at low water in 
some places, without being up to his hips; eo long legs are useful in 
some places. But his beagles were his hobbies ; his stable-hobbies were 
chiefly for the use of his wife and household, though I once here saw him 
mounted, when I rode one of the tiny ones, and the lady the other. He 
seemed contented ; yet the mention of former days, like the memory ofa 
dear friend, brought forth a saddened feeling he strove to repress: I 
stayed with him a week, and leaving bim, rejoiced to see the once daring 
meteor of many fields could fiad solace in the little means left bim of en- 


are many things easier to meditate than accomplish. Madcap was aware | joying at least a type of the “ ruling passion.” 


of the advantage of sound turf as well as 1; be gave his horse a twiet, | 
and I saw his long legs come up to bis horse’s flanks, like a fire escape to 
a second-floor ; switch went the nag’s tail, and away he etrided. By George, 
thinks I, I have heard a wild elepbant can go an astouading pace: I no 
longer doubt it. Catch him I did, just at the termination of the eom- 
mon: here was the extent of my short-lived triampbh. The common 
ended in some park paling, placed on a bigh wide bank, together making 
at least eight feet in height. Come, thinks I, you can’t jamp that, at 
any rate. I fully expected our friend meant to dismount, and try how 
far it might be possible to pull it down; but no such thing: he put 
Elephant straight at it; refusing on the part of the horse seemed never 
to be contemplated ; he jamped on the bank, which afforded only room, 
and just room, for bis four feet to stand on. I saw the borse positivel 





waver on such narrow footing : it was but for a moment ; one of Madcap’s 
“cum aps” settled the matter; the borse rose as bigh as he could, and 
breasting the paling, which like mest old park paling was not very strong, 
with a crash it gave way, and the horse came on bis nose the otber side. | 
A baul, and the “ cum up,” soon bad him iu going order, and away they 
streamed just as if nothing had happened. “Come,” says I, ‘ I can say 
without apy fib, I have followed perhaps the boldest and most determined | 
horseman on earth ;’’ but how I did it the reader perceives. A gate on 
the other side let us out ; it was a regular white sound park gate ; luckily 
it was open, I make no doubt Madcap would have gone at, and probably 
cleared it. Sotto voce, I should have tried the binges. We were now 
among the small enclosures through which ran a brook: I knew it well, 
and its width in different parts; the hounds were going straight for where 
it was very wide ; etraight as they, went Madcap; 1 took the liberty of 
diverging a little. At it went the pack, some swimming, othera jump- 
ing as far as they could, and then scrambling out. At it went Madcap, 
his horee well-collected, and one stroke of the double thong sent Ele- 


| phant clean over! I saw our friend look back ; I guessed it was for me ; 


foot !—it was more like a yard as to length: it seemed never to cease | but the brook winding towards where I went at a narrower part, I was 


coming out of the stirrup. He wore spurs with very short necks, #0 one 
wondered how he could bring them to bis borse’s flanks: had they been 
long, I quite believe be could, had be wished, bave epurred bis horse on 
his hocks while galloping. He wore a cap not its first season by many, 
and no gloves; yet (1 suppose from some natural cause) his bauds were 
white and gevtlemaniike. He was not bandsome ; his hair aud large 
whiskers were black, and when closely shaved he was etill a black-mugged 
one ; but this was relieved by a fine clear bealth-showing skin, pearly 
teeth, and a most winning smile. 

The grey was a little one, not more than fifteen and an inch, and evi- 
dently far under the weight be carried : of him more anon. 

By the time the hunteman came up, the bounds bad hit on their fox 


| over even before him: be pointed at me with his whip, as much as to say, 


“T see the dodge.” We shortly killed our fox. A chase seems long in 
| telling, but we had not run more than about four miles as the crow flies. 
| Where was Oldaker at this time? may be asked. Quite near enough to 
| be ready if wanted ; and well he rode, bat rather wide—quite excusable 
| la him; for he was then an old man. May all fox-hunters be able to ride 
| as well at bis age. 

I need not trouble the reader with a third run, where we on!; badgered 
about a cover running fox, and lost him. 

I now asked our friend how it happened a horse, that nothing seemed 

| to come amiss to, was so often resold. ‘I will tell you,’ says he; ‘he 

would frighten any man who did not know bim well, for in putting him 





THE HAUNTED MAN. 


In the year 185-, when Saldanha, naturally of a fierce and haughty 
temperament, and goaded into open rebellion against Donna Maria, by 
what he conceived to be the unconstitutional behaviour of the Comte de 
Thomar, was spreading insurrection at the head of both regular troo 
and lawless freebooters through more than one province of Portugal, Mr. 
S—~, an English wine-merchant of large property, was residing io bis 
trim country house, nearly midway between Santarem and Lisbon, to rest 
awhile from the fatigues of an anoual ooslaught upon bis account-books, 
At that period, the capital, though far from being in the hands of the re- 
bels, was, nevertheless, deemed very insecure, especially by merchants 
and others, whose places of business was therein. Predatory troopers 


| crept stealthily about among the orange-groves and cork-woods which 


skirted the beautiful city ; and the sleek burgher who quitted it for the 
country without some ten or a dozen stout fellows at bis back, would have 
been at once set down as lineal iuberitor of the pluck, if not of the Cid, 
at least of Gonsalvo de Cordova. Under these circumstances, it is not 
at all surpriring that Mr. S—— should bave preferred keeping what 
sums of money be had immediate occasion for at his villa rather than in 
Lisbon ; trusting to the unoffending seclusion in which he lived, and to 
his high character as a merchant of integrity and good sense, who never 
troubled himself about politics, from an exemptiom those visits from the 
Portuguese “ moss-troopers’” so reasonably dreaded by the neighbour- 
hood. 

Having occasion one morning to send down to the capital between 
£700 and £800, for immediate remittance to a bouse abroad, be despatched 
an old English servant with it, himself unarmed, in order to avoid sus- 
picion, but attended at a respectful distance by several others well 
equipped, and used to such hard service—one in particular being a mus 
cular old Spaniard, who had served with distiaction in the ranks of the 
Carlists. 

They had made nearly half the journey in perfect safety—the bearer 
of the valuable burden ambling quietly on in advance, and the rest at 
such a distance, that, without seeming to belong to him, they might ride 
to his assistance as soon as they saw him exposed to any danger—and 
had arrived at the commencement of a tortuous declivity, whose wind- 
ings between the rocks on either side could not but occasionally hide the 
former from the view of the latter. It was during one of these intervals 
of separation, which was necessarily longer than the rest, that our escort 





in the rear was suddenly startled by the sharp, clear crack of a rifle 
| through the morning air. Spurring furiously forward, they at length 
came upon their quondam comrade, prostrate in the dust, with a bullet 


again, and as all things are fair with such dodging cowardly short-run-| at a fence he gives one the suspicion that be does not mean to take it ; | through his brain, whilst his mule, of course minus the all-important va- 
nip 


& 
hoo onty told his mauceuvres were over. 
e found a second fox bad gone off from the cover: they hit on him, 
and their blood being up, and the covers emall, though be ran through 
several, they eo “ dusted his jacket,” that they drove him through them ; 


80 we got about thirty-five minutes with scarcely what could be called a 


check. 

Friend Madcap knew little of the country, but a vast deal about hunt- 
ing, hounds, and these hounds. Such a fellow te get through a cover I 
never taw. If hounds entered one anywhere near its centre, crash he 
went into it; and somebow, so eure as they broke, over came he with 
them. Though figuratively speaking always with the hounds, he was too 
good a sporteman not to avail himself of sound ground, if they crossed 
such as would distress his borse ; but he only carried this so far as still 
to command them. He was unquestionably the only man, this day, who 
in technical phrase “ stuck close” to them: this with a horse under his 
weight, and in to him a strange, and to every one an intricate country. 
He was located where the hounds stayed while in the neighbourhood ; | 
had to pass the same line as them on my way home, and here began my 
acquaintance with this extraordinary rider. I complimented him on the 
truly splendid way the little and indeed beautiful grey had carried him, 
as also on the way he bad kept so close to hounds in such a blind coun- 
7. He most courteously acknowledged my expressions of admiration 
of both, and in return gave me the following account of himself aud 
horses ;— 

“Tam not,” said be, “a man of fortune, though I bave always about 
half-a-dozen bunters by me. 1 am in business in London, in the hop 
trade ; but 1 so manage that absence does not burt my business, or bunt 
ing my pocket. I do not disguise the fact—I make my horses pay for 
themselves ; I am fond of hunting, have good health, and have the credit 
of strong nerves ; the consequence is, every man who knows me (and I am 
— generally known), if he bas got a violent, awkward, or vicious 

oree, oy him to me, and I believe I have had more reprobates in my 
on than perhaps any other man. I consequently get good and 

ne horees, very cheap. I generally sucoeed somehow or other in making 
hunters of them ; I canuot then afford to keep them for the pleasure of 
riding them, and it is kKaown I will sell anything. I never deceive any 
one ; they see how a horse carries me; if they choose to buy him, and 
finds he does not carry them as they like, it is no fault of mine. I often 
have the same borse two or three times over ; I will show you one, on 
Friday, that I now own for the fourth time: he is the best horse I ever 
rode, and I really believe the best buater living, to those who know him ; 
at least he is to me,” 

“ Surely,” said I, “ this horse you are on is all a man could wish.” 

“1 mean him to be nearly so, before I have done with bim,” said Mad- 
Cap, “ unless any one wishes to buy bim as he is. I bought him in the 
summer, He is sound, six years old, a very superior goer, and, as you 
have remarked, is very handsome. I bought him for thirty pounds. “He 
had been tried at most things, and would not do any thing ; he was dao- 
1 vicious to spproach in the stable, and violently restive out of 

+; would merely go the way he liked, sometimes would not go at all, so 
he was the most refractory horse 


of course he knew nothing of leapio ; 
ch is,’ sald Madcap, smiling, “saying a good 


I ever had to do with, whi 

deal. Carrying my weight as he does shews him a thorough game horee ; 
for it is rea y his gameness enables bim to do it, and that same game 
made him fight so bard as he has done to have bis own way: I have beat 
him not by ill-usage, but patience and determination. He will now in 
the stable bail those he kaows when they go near him; this I brought 
about by never letting him get a mouthfal to eat or drink for weeks, but 
from the ‘gt he has now learnt that persons entering his stall was for 
his benefit. Whea I first bad bim, myself and my men relieved each 
other, and have been ten and twelve hours on his back before we could 
induce him to go to the left, ifhe wanted to go to the right. Force 
we = do; ~ " — =, and fall backwards, « and kick, 
or lie down; the latter be oftea done w . We 
‘een tails him hen not forced 


get up, and waited ; till at last, wearied out, he turned 





| hurdles or anything tbat will yield, he invariably hits so hard, you expect 
he mast come down. Yet, as you saw to-day, he is cunning enough to 
know stiff timber as well as bis rider ; he will bit that, but not so as to 
hart himself or risk falling. He can jump as wide as any horse: still, if 
| you ride him at a ditch four feet wide, he will only jast clear it ; four 
or fourteen, he does just the same. I know him, and he knows me, and 
| I don’t think when together many can beat us ; between you and me, he 
| is not a gentleman’s borse, though an extraordinary one, but he has been 
| an income to me.”’ 
| I was obliged to go to London nex! day, but pramised to meet our 
| friend at the race-course at Ascot, to see the deer turned out, and at the 
| same time a bay mare he intended to ride with the stag-hounds ; and well 
| worth seeing she was ; she looked all but, if not quite thorough-bred, well 
| up to thirteen stone; sixteen hands high, quite as good looking and not 
| unlike Beeswing ; she was fit to carry a monarch; no doubt she had, or 
| had had, some fault or faults, for she looked worth as much as any hunter 
| could be. Our friend was really Melton this day in dress, I suppose in 
honour of the hunt; he sported a bat, and merely a crop in his hand, 
without its thong. The stag was uncarted, the hounds laid on ; Madcap 
waved his hand to me, and the mare flew the rails in and out the race- 
| course, going quite in racing form. I trotted up to the Bracknell-road, 
| saw the hounds going straight for Tower-hill, and Madcap of course as 
| close to them as he could as a sportsman be: there no doubt he stayed 
| no matter where they went. 

I shortly left that country. Going some years after, to spend a week 
with my father in Essex, who should I see but Madcap, on a magnificent 
| brown horse! After some conversation, I jokingly said, pointing to his 
| horse, “A reprobate I suppose.’ He smiled. “I'll show you,” said 

he, “ dismounting, and, drawing his horse's tongue a little forward, it 
| appeared as if two notches had been cut out each side.” “ This horse,”’ 
| says he, “ bas been held as an incorrigible runaway ; his tongue has, as 
| you see, been half cut off with whipcord; he has been tortured in all 
ways, and driven balf mad. I have cured him by patience, keeping my 
temper, and lettiog him find that if his mouth got punished it was his 
| own fault: he bas got quite good-tempered, pulls strong, being a willing 
(te unless when bounds are running, any woman might safely ride 
im 
| Essex 


. > 2 - e 
that ia, great part of it—is a very blind country, so far as the 


fences go: but here, as where I had before seen him, he went just the | 


same ; namely, first. 
I ouce met bim afterwards in Leicestershire, where, strange to say, he 


| bad never shown before ; and when I say in such a hunt and country the | 


| buzz was “ Who is he?” the “ way be went” may be surmised. 

| _ I often called on him at bis house of business in the City, but then went 
| abroad, and then to Ireland. Years passed on ; I calied on my friend ; 
the warehouse bad been turned into a draper’s shop, with fine plate-glass 
windows, a very different genus hom» showing asits master. Some time 
after this, I was one day banded a letter; “I know the hand,” said I; 
“but let’s see.” I did see; it ran thas :— 


‘‘ Dean Hreover,—-Since we met at our last fixture, like many a fox I 
have followed, I have been driven out of my line ef country; I have tried all 
the old earths where I used to find you, but found them closed ; I have at last 
made a wide cast, and have hit you off. I am located in a hunting lodge at 
——, North Wales. I have apack Il think you will call of a good sort :] 
have not a large stud, and my country being hilly they are little ones, but so 
was your favourite grey. Do come and spend as many weeks with me as you 
ean spare ; do not bring any nags, for strange horses could not go here. My 
wife is anxious to see so old a friend of mine ; you know my horses always 
knew it was no use to refuse, they knew they must go, and! tell you you must 
come. 

“Humph! married ; rather late in the day for you to find, friend Mad- 
cap,’’ thought I. “ Well, a neat pack, a hunting-lodge, and a stud, 
sound well ; I'm heartily glad to bear it, for your sake.”’ 

A few weeks after answering Madcap’s letter, I started partly by rail, 
partly by coach ; the latter set me down at one of the sweetest villages 








varmint, he was very properly mobbed ia all quarters, and who- | and further, he never rises an inch bigber than be can possibly avoid ; | lisse, stood quietly cropping the scant herbage that struggled through 


the crevises by the roadside. Quick as lightning, one of the servants dis- 
mounted and raised the head of the corpse, ia vain endeavouring to trace 
signs of animation, whilst old Gomez flew down the pass at the head of 
the others; but, alert as they were, they emerged from it only in time 
to see dashing into a thicket far off the dark figure of one of those ruth- 
| less marauders, supposed—not without reason—to be in league with the 
| revolutionary juntas. We need bardly add, that all pursuit, though 
promptly made, was perfectly fruitless ; and the disappointed retainers, 
baffled at every turn, discousolately withdrew towards evening, to lay 
before Mr. S—— the recital of the morning’s discomfitare. 

Now, Mr. S , being a sober, sensible Eaglishman, on receiving this 
intelligeuce, did not stamp, or swear, or tear his bair, or indulge in any 
of those practical eccentricities which are ordinarily ascribed, under the 
circumstances to orthodox Lusitauian hidalgos, but, fiading that his ser- 
vants had really done everything in their power, refrained trom blaming 
them at all, and turned in that glorious grumbling state of sulkiness, 30 
generally incidental to bears with sore heads and Britons with grievances, 
He inwardly registered a solema vow that be would next day lay a for- 
mal complaint before the authorities at Lisbon, mechanically went 
through the process of dining, kicked bis dog, scalded himself with hot 
coffee, smoked a cigar, and went to bed. Arrived duly at Lisbon, he 
found things in so precarious a state, that many of the tribunals had ac- 
tually suspended their functions ; and, after trying for many days in vain 
to get a hearing from some one connected with the government, left Lis- 
bon in intense disgust by the steamer for London. 

Now the usual quarters of Mr. S——, when in town, were the T—— 
Hotel, not a hundred miles from Covent Garden; and thither, accord- 
ingly, he repaired as fast as a Hansom ¢@ab horse, with a strong propen- 
sity for jibbing, could convey him. Determined to throw off in Eagland, 
at least, the mortification which his late loss had very naturally occa- 
sioned to him, he plunged at once into so fearful a series of balls, parties, 
concerts, and theatres, that his tablets for engagements forgot they had 
once been white. Soon after his arrival, he went out one morning 
about the hour when visits begia to wax fashionable, to cali on an old 
friend in B—— Square. Just ashe was turning into that region of dow- 
ager-duchesses, blighted Whig statesmen, aad foreign ambassadors, which 
lies westward of the neutral ground of Hyde Park, a geatleman walked 
past him, giving arapid glance at him as he went by ; and on his tarn- 
ing up the steps of his friend’s house t® ring the bell, the same counten- 
ance veered round for a second inspection, After a lomg chat with his 
| friend, in which he failed not, as the reader may well imagine, to dwell 
dismally upon bis losses in Portugal, he sauntered out for a turn rou 
the Park, when, on reaching the corner of the square, he, for the third 
time, encountered the ioqui-itive gentleman before meationed. “ Com 
found it!” said Mr. S—— to himself; “ the fellow seems wonderfally 
struck with my appearance: perhaps be thioks I’m Lord Jobn Rassell, 
or Baron Brunow, or some other distinguished nob. I’m sure I coulda’t 
be more stared at, if I bad sqaared the circle or discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone!” This inquisitive gentleman, however, was unexception- 
able in his own appearance. He was a very gentlemanly-looking mad, 
attired in neat morniog-dress: he bad a pair of weil-brushed sandy 
whiskers, expressive grey eyes, with a slight nervous twitch, upon closer 
inspection, of the muscles in the face, light hair, a fine intelligent fore- 
head. and a faultless mouth and nose : altogether, he was the very @ el 
of propriety. and had doubtless quite forgotten himself when he star 
at poor Mr. S$ ——. 

e it known here, to all whom it may concern, shat at the T—— Ho- 
tel there is every evening, at six of the o'clock, a very comfortable table- 
d’béte, whereat some twenty or thirty individuals, regardless of dyspepsia 
and deliriam tremens, eat and drisk a great deal more than is good for 
themselves, or necessary for the support of the establishment. We do not 
intend to include in this category Mr. S——, who was really a very ab- 
stemious man; but Mr. S——, notwithstanding, did, oa the evening 
the — of October 185-, find himself at one of these réanions. Just about 
the time when the liquids were beginning to circulate around the table, 
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i din an animated conversation » ith the gentleman on bis 
Oe resent the cora-laws, by the blandest of all possible appeals - the 
mustard-pot by the gentleman oa his left ; aud oa turing to band it to 
him, be once more recogauised our friead with the ,eody = He 
certainly thought thie very strange , bat thinkiag that after ali it might 
be a mere coincidence, be entered into « slight conve: sation with bim, 
and was ultimately very much pleased with having been seated next to 


so agreeable a companion, Time passed on, and be bad alms forgotiea been in committee, and not in the House iteelf. He would therefore with- | 
gree. 


dy whiskers. o oe 

Ul oe goodaess’ sake, look sharp, S——, and come dow...” cried 
Captaio M'& , a8 he walked into Mr. S——’e room at the T—-— one 
morning. “I’ve been waiting in that antedilavian coffee-room for near- 
ly an hour ; and you kaow I’ve many places to call at before lunch.’’ Bo 
down came Mr. S——, and oat weat the two friends on a regular rouad. 
In passing by Wilkiason’s in Pall Mall, Captain M‘M—— recollected that 
he bad a new sword to purchase ; to they turned into the shop, and were 
soon busily engaged in handling and discussing the relative merits of 
sundry delicate pieces of workmanship, specially fabricated for the pro- 
tection and destruction of human life. Scarcely had the captain decided, 
and they were still leaning over the show-room table, when a step was 
heard ascending the stairs, and in walked—doubtless to purchase a sword, 
for be bad brought one up from the shop below—the gentleman with the 
eandy whiskers. 3 ‘ 

Poor Mr. S glared round with a look in which sarprise struggled 
hard with disgust tor pre-eminence : but this was not all—the climax was 

ettocome. A few evenings after, he went to dine with an old friend 
whom be bad known at Lisbon, and there met eeveral others both Porta- 
guese and English, who had a connection with his business and that of 
bis friend abroad, when on entering the drawing room, he found, careless- 
ly leaning against the mantel piece, aud familiarly chatting with the 
host, the man with the sandy whiskers. 

This was too much for fleeh and blood to bear ; and so Mr. S——, pos- 
gessing these component parte, could stand it no longer, and resolved on 
the first opportunity to question closely his mysterious and uopleasantly 
ubiquitous friend. It was observed by all who noticed him, that, instead 
of being jovial and talkative, as was his wont, he remaioed silent and 
moody throughout the whole evening. When the party broke up, he re- 
mained until he saw Rufus leave the room, and then suddenly quitted it 
after him. In a moment after, they were standing together on the pave- 
ment. Mr. S—— was the first tospeak. ‘“ By what right, sir, pray, do 
you dog my footsteps in this manner? I insist upon knowing immedi- 

ly.” 

“The person interrogated smiled gently for an instant, and then replied : 
“Excuse me, sir, if I have in anywise given you offence in the execution 
of what was to me an imperative duty. What I have already seen, has 
eo fully convinced me of the falsity of the charge made against you, that 
further silence and mystery on the subject are unnecessary ; and I shall 
only be too glad to be released from all attendance upon you for the 
future.” 

He then proceeded to inform Mr. S—— that he had—by the order of 
Lord P——, who at that time held the seals of the Foreigu Office—dili- 

ently watched him day and night for a fortnight, as he was supposed to 

ave come over to this country for the purpose of forwarding arms and 
ammunition to the insurgents in Portugal ; and believed to have already 
supplied them with upwards of £700 in hard cash. In one second, the 
idea flashed across Mr. S——’s mind that the Portuguese government had 
recaptured bis bills and notes from the insurgents, and thus imagined 
him to be aiding and abetting its foes. Fortbwith, the morning after, 
he proceeded to the Foreign Office, and, after a long interview with Vis- 
count P——, the whole miatter was cleared up. From what then trans- 
pired, Mr. S—— gathered the following facts: the murderer of his ser- 
vant, more honest than the rest of his tribe, at once made over the con- 
tents of the valise to the revolutionary committee then sitting ia the 
neighbourhood ; these gentry had devoted the money to the purchase of 
various warlike stores for their troops, and it was in the course of this 
transaction that the Portuguese government had seized the papers, though 
unable to punish the rebels, who bad made use of them. The Portuguese 
minister for foreign affairs immediately communicated with the ambaesa- 
dor at the court of St. James’s, and, after pointing out, as indeed he be- 
lieved, that Mr. S had already assisted the insurgents with money, 
requested that sach steps might be taken as would prevent that gentle- 
mao from any such practical exhibition of sympatby for the future. Lord 
P. , at the instigation of the Portuguese ambassador, at once put a 
well-known detective on the track of poor Mr. S ; and how admira- 
bly he performed his duty, the reader already knows. The hero of this 
adventure—who is well known in the wine-trade, and by whom the above 
circumstances were detailed to the writer—has been often in Portugal 
since that time ; but we are happy to be able to state, that it has never 
again been necessary, on his return to London, for the British government 
to look after him as a seditious and restless firebrand ; in short, that he 
has never since been professionally followed by the gentleman with the 
sandy whiskers. 
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ward course would have been to introdoce a Mil to make a change, 
if a change were to be made by the direct auth ority of Parliament. 
He concluded by moving the previous question — Mr. Gta stone re- 
plied to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and spoke warttly in javoar 
of open competition.—Mr. Lusniveton opposed the moti.@°as ad attempt 
to pledze the House to the adoption of a particalar p.‘tuciple.— Lord 
Gopenricu then said he had been informed that the resolutio 2 should bave 


| draw the motion, and move it again ia an amended form, and: be amend- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon it would also be in order. 
The motion was thea amended to the effect that tbe House would resolve 
| itself iato a committee to-morrow, to consider the question of the addrese. 
—The debate was then contioued by Mr. Ewart, who supported the mo- 
| tioa.—Mr. J. G. Patutimone opposed it. He regarded the system of ex- 
amination for public appointments as a delusion.—Lord R. Ceci. com 
| tended that brilliant talents were not required, but rather mora! condact, 
| which a competitive examination could not diselose —Mr. Ricu supported 
the motion because its adoption would tend to abolish patronage and 
promote education.—Mr. Lasovcuers, in opposing the motion, eaid he 
was satisfied from experience that the best system was by examination.— 
Lord Gopericu baviag replied, the house divided.—For the metion, 108 ; 
against, 87. Majority for the motion, 21. | 


| 
THB NAVAL REVIEW—OOMPLAINTS 


Mr Starrorp—Sir, in rising to move that this House do now adjoarn, 
I beg to express my strong sense of the excelleuce of the Government 
arrangements yesterday. [Loud and prolonged cheering] Having wit- 
nessed the arrangements of the Government both at home and abroad, I 
desire to testify to the oneness of the system and the similarity of the 
principles on which it is based. [Cheers and laughter.) It was not pos 
sible for the Government at so short a notice to cover the docks at South- 
ampton with mud, nor are they responsible for the sunshine ; but in as 
far aa in them lies they did their best to make that particular locality 
resemble Balaklava as much as possible. [Great cheering and laughter.) 
Whether we consider the character of those for whore comfort and conve- 
nience they undertook to arrange the proximity of the poiat of embaroa- 
tion to the ecene of the review, or the facilities afforded at the spectacle 
itself, I thick there will be no difference of opinion either in this house or 
the country at large as to the merit or demerit due to them. [(Cheers.] 
You, )Sir, 1 understand, were kept waiting nearly two hours [several 
Voices—*“ Four hours’, without being able, as we may say, to form a 
House [a laugh); and when hon, members did arrive | apprehend you 
never saw a House so perplexed. [Laughter.} But whatever may have 
been the fate of the House of Commone, that of the other House was, I 
understand, even worse. [Hear, bear.] I have been informed that it 
was not till broad daylight this morning that those members of the House 
of Lords who trusted implicitly to the arrangements of the Government 
were able to reach their homes. [Laughter.] The lay Lords, I under- 
stand—at all events the greater part of them—have already recovered, 
but some of their bishops are completely exhausted. [Great laughter.) 
Still I am given to underetand that these right rev. preiates will soon re- 
cover, and therefore we may congratulate ourselves that so member of 
either House of Parliament has been drowned upon this occasion. For 
that we desire to tender our best thanks to the Government. Whether 
their arrangements were made for the purpose of predisposing our minds 
to peace, whatever the terms of that peace might be, by enabling us to 
see to what bands we were to intrust the management of our fleets [cheers], 
I will not presume to say. We have tried our Government upon two 
elements, land and water, and it only remains to test them upon that 
more inflammable element to}which the right bon. gentleman opposite 
intends to call the attention of the House next week. I would suggest 
that among the other fireworks with which the public are to be amused 
in the course of a few days one especial illumination should be dedicated 
to the safe return of those members of Parliament who iotrusted their 
persons to the awkward keeping of Her Majesty’s Government. [Cheers 
and laughter.) 
Lord WiLiiam Pow ert described the etate of things os “extremely 








is & gross exaggeration. [Loud cheera} But I am oot aware, even if 
that namber were going, that any man in bis senses could imagine that it 
was intended to make an invasion of the United States. [Cheera] No 
man who is at all aware of the magnitude, the population, the resources, 
the public spirit, the warlike spirit of the United States will serioasl 
dream that, with a force of 10 000 me n, any portion of their territories 

to be invaded. [Cheers } 

It is well known that when the war begaa, our army being ona v 
| low peace establichment, it became nec weary to resort to every possible 
| mesos and to every possible quarter for the purpose of rapidly eugmeat- 
| ing the amount of our army in the East, and among other expedients re- 

sorted to was that of stripping oar North American provinces of almost 
every regular soldier. The war being fortunately ended, and the 

being now at our disporal, it is our latention to send back to our North 
American colonies, not 10,000, not 6,000, but something approaching 
4,000 men, to serve as a basis for the proper defence of the Sailitary 
there. My bon. friend reminds me—but I thiok I can hardly be — 
derstood—that these troops are going not to Canada ouly, but to all our 
wide-extended North American provinces. (Cheera] My hon, friend 
saye it was understood that these provinces were to be throwa upoo thelr 
own resources for all ible means of defence. I oan never believe that 
will be the policy of the Government. [Hear, hear.] I belleve it to be 
a very injadicious policy. (Hear, hear.) It is expecting too much of « 
population of the description of that which inhabits our colonies fo 
America, You may rely, no doubt, upon the loyalty, upon the attach- 
ment, upon the zeal, upon the courage of the lation of those colo- 
nies ; but they are all engaged in occupations Se Yahesten in developing 
the great natural resources of the land they inhabit, aad you cannot ex- 
pect such a population to devote themselves to permauent military 
duties, (Hear.] 

An excellent militia they will undoubtedly afford—a militia meeting 
during a few days in the year to seek military instruction, which, if occa- 
sion called them to defend the land of their birth, would tura out and per- 
form military deeds with the honour, zeal, and coarage which belong to 
the races from which those people descend. (Cheers.] But it is im 
sible—and I am eure vo military man will think it poasible—that a force 
of that kind, so organized, eo maintained, ean be a sufficient defence to 
garrison places ench as Quebec, unless there be also the foundation of a 
regular army on which they may rally aad oepen themselves, and which 
will serve as an rg oy to them In point of discipline and organization, 
(Hear, hear.] That is all Her Mayesty’s Government are about to do, 
aod I really think any person who raises a cry of alarm that we are 
to invade the United States, when we are only sending some 3,000 or 4, 
men to occupy the military posts of Qaebec and Montreal, is idly trifling 
with the feelings ofthe country. [Cheers] 

That which we are doing I bold to be the duty of a responsible Govern- 
ment todo. Having these valuable provinces, whoxe loyalty and at- 
tachment to this country, whose public spirit and devotion to the gene- 
ral interests of the empire it is impossible too bighly to praise, it is the 
duty of a responsible Government not to leave those colonies without 
some foundation for the military support of the defensive militia which 
they are now occupied in forming, and which, no doubt, will do hosourto 
them, as well as be advantageous to the mother country. [Cheers.] 
Then my hon. friend asks whether we are going to land 10,000 men— 
10,000 more men, I suppose—at Costa Rica. Iocan assure bim, if he has 
seen that report in any quarter whatever, it has not yet come to my ears, 
and be may rely upon it that it is entirely without foundation, (Cheers.] 





THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
Signed at Paris, 30th March, and Ratified, 27th April, 1866. 
Art. 1. From the day of the exchange of the ratifloations of the present 
treaty there eball be peace and friendship between Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, His M yoaty the En- 


peror of the French, His Majesty the King of Sardinia, His Imperial Ma- 
jeaty the Sultan, on the ove part, and His Majesty the Emperor of All the 





discreditable from beginning to end.” Mr. Peacocke complained that 
while refreshments for both Houses were contracted for at eeven-and-six- 
perce a head, the clerks of the Admiralty had all the delicacies of the 
season. Mr. Osporne said there was no contract in the case of the House 
of Commene. Other Members joined in a chorus of complaints ; and much 
blame was thrown upon the railway. Mr. Kennepy said he should move 
for an inquiry to show the causes of delay.—Lord Patmersron aod Sir 
Georcs Grey defended the Government, and promised full explanations 
when Sir Charles Wood came to town. 

Sir Charles aceordingly explained, on the following night, and in the 
the discussion which ensued, his explanations were admitted to be eatis- 
factory as far as the orders and intention of the Admiralty went; but 
very strong animadversions were passed upon the conduct of the railwa 

authorities, which Mr. NewpeGaTe stigmatiesed as disgraceful, and Sir W. 
Jouuirre thought would jastify the interference of the Government. 

Mr. Cuapitn and Mr. Hurcurys, on bebalf of the railway company, 
professed extreme regret at what had occurred on Wednesday, attributing 
the delay and disorder, in the first instance, to an accident which befell 
one of their best engines at a spot where a prompt remedy could not be 
applied ; and, secondly, to the unexpected, anparalleled, and overpower- 
ing pressure of passengers on the line, defying all control. They took 


tas : ing, er such circumstances, accomplished the con- 
Lord RaveNswontu gave a most indignant account of the suffering of | *°™me credit for baving ander such circ P ¢ 


the peers at the naval review yesterday. He described how, at the out- 
set, the Peers were delayed two hours by the breaking down of two rail- 
way engines; how, when they arrived at Southampton, there was only 
one tender for both Houses ; how the steam-ehip T'ransit had two engines 
one of which was disabled and the other inefficient; how they reached 
the review after it was half over ; how the fires were suffered to go out ; 
and how when they were slowly returning to Southampton, the Transit 
managed to run down a gun-boat [the Shamrock.) When landed, ladies 
and gentlemen, right reverend Preiates and noble Lords, rushed to the 
railway—some taking refuge in third class carriages ; and when, at three 
in the morning, they arrived at the Waterloo station, there were many 
who could not find a cab to take them home. 

Ear] GranviL_e defended the Government, and threw the blame upon 
the Railway Company. He promised that proper inquiries should be 
made, and any neglect punished. The Earl of MaLmespury charged the 
Lord President with deserting the ship and seeking comfortable quarters 


veyance of such masses without injury to a single person. 


TROOPS TU CANADA-——NO AID TO COSTA RICA. 
Friday, April 25. 
Mr. Larne rose to ask for some explanation as to the intention of the 
Government of sending troops to Cauada. There had been some days 
back an announcement in the Times newspaper that it was the intention 
of the Government to eend 10,000 men to Canada, and there was an arti- 
cle in the paper assigning certain reasons for that line of policy ; and on 
the same evening, in answer to a question which had been put in ano- 
ther plece, Lord Panmure gave a different version of the matter. Lord 
Panmure etated that the sole intention of the Government was to send 
back to Canada those regiments and munitions of war which had been 
drawn from that colony under the temporary exigencies of the war, and 
thus to restore things to the same condition in which they were before 
the war. In his opinion, some farther explanation was neceseary, ia order 


in the Isle of Wight. Lord Campsei., who had presided during the day | that the public ehould be fully informed as to what was intended, because 
in bis court, although he did not get home until four o'clock in the morn- | it bad not always been proved that the information of the War-office was 


ing, added some amusing incidents to the story. 


better than that of the press. Taking, however, the statement of Lord 


‘The Transit at last weighed anchor, but it was necessary for two learned | Panmure to be perfectly correct, some further explanation was still ne- 
Judges who were on board to work at the capstan. [Laughter.] We had three | cessary, because the troops were withdrawn from Canada in accordance 
right reverend Prelates on board, but [ do not know whether they lent a hand | with the new system of colonial a not to meet a temporary 


or not. One of the Apostles, I believe, was acquainted with navigation, and emergency. When the troops were wit 
I have no doubt under similar circumstances be would have assisted in the 


operation.’ 
{Some further explanations were given at a later date ] 
MILITARY DEFENCES (NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES.) 
Friday, April 25. 


rawn, it was said that the mea- 
sures which had been passed giving to the colonists power of self govera- 
meat would enable a portion of the British oe to be withdrawn from 
the colonies, and that our army being kept together, inetead of being ecat- 
tered over the world, it would obtain greater efficiency. 

He wished to know whether or not it was now intended to depart from 
that principle? and if it were intended to do so the present law was most 


The Earl of Exain gave notice that, on Tuesday, the 6th of May, he | ill-chosen for the experiment. He could not imagine anythiog more mis- 
would move for copies of any despatches from the Secretary of State for | chievous, or more calculated to prevent the relations of this country with 
the Colonies to the Governor-Geoeral of Canada, or to the Lieutenant- | the United States becoming of a more friendly character, than anything 


Governors, of Nova Scotia, New Brunewick, or Prince Edward’s Island 


, | which could be construed iato a threat. The sound sense of the inhabi- 


on the military establishmente, &c., maintained in those colonies of a later | tants of the United States was decidedly in favour of a good understand- 
date than the despatch of Earl Grey to the Earl of Elgin of March 14, ing with Great Britain ; but the Americans possessed a bigh spirit, and 
1851; and, copy of the report of the commissioners appointed by letters | were extremely susceptible ; and he did not know any people in the world 
patent uuder the great seal of the province of Canada to investigate and | less likely to be coerced by a threat. The West Indian rquadroa had 
report upon the best means of reorganizing tbe militia of Canada and | been increased, and what was the result? Why, in the American senate 
providing an efficient and economical system of public defence ; aud to | £1,000,000 of money was immediately voted for an increase of naval ar- 
report upon an improved system of police for th« better preservation of the | maments, aad if troops were now sent to Canada the United States would 
public peace ; and a copy of avy act or acts pa.-ed by the Parliament of | immediately increase their military power, and so the two countries 


Canada in pursuance of their recommendations. 


THE CIVIL SEBVICE—MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 
House of Commons, April 24. 


would go on in the endeavour to outrival each other at a most ruinous 
expense to both. [Cries of “ Question.”’] 

There was another point (“ Ob, ob !” and “ Qaestion!’’] to which he 
wished to refer. It had been reported that it was the intention of the 


Lord Goprricu moved an address to the Crown, etating that the House | Government to land « body of troops at Costa Rica to act against Gene- 
had viewed with satisfaction the zeal and pradence witb which the civil | ral Walker, and he wished to be informed if there was any truth in that 
service commissionere had proceeded to remedy evils of a serious charac- | report ? 


ter, and also the degree of progress that had been made towards the 


Lord PaLuerstoy. —I mast say I am rot aware of that similarity and 


establishment of a system of competition among the candidates for the | rivalry of official authorities to which the hon. gentleman bas referred— 
Civil service; also to assure her Majesty of the steady support of the | namely, the War-office on the one side, and the newspapers on the other. 
House in the prosecution of measures which she had been pleased to | Whatever is etated by the War Department the bon. gentleman may take 


ailopt, and to aseure her that if they were extended and a trial made of | to be trae. What is stated ia the n 


be must judge of according 


the method of open competition as a condition of entrance, the bouse | to the best of his ability. [A laugh). Ail I mean to say is, the Govern- 
Would cheerfully provide tor any charges which the adoption of that sys | ment. will not undertake the reeponsibility of whatever is published 


tem might entail.—Sir S. Nortucore seconded the motion. 





through channels of that kind. With regard to the alarm which the hon. 


The Cuanceitor of the Excuequer opposed the motion, on the ground | gentleman has stated to exist, founded upon these rumours, comin 
that the order in council, passed last session, bad not’ yet ton suffi- Sorongh those left-handed official sources to which I have referred, 
Ciently tried, as it should be tried for another year before an ad- | really cannot understand upon what foundation aay such alarm can be 


dress was agreed to which would put an end to it. 


Besides, in- | felt. [Hear.] Hy hon. friend stated that be understands 10,000 men are 
Siead of moving an address with that object, the most straigutfor- | to be sent to the Britieh North American colonies. In the first place, that 


Russias, ou the other part, ae well as between their heirs and successors, 
their respective dominions and subjects lo perpetuity. 

Art. 2. Peace being bappily re-established between their sald Majesties, 
the territories conquered or occapied by their armies during the war shall 
be reciprocally evacuated._-Special arrangements shall regulate the 
mode of the evacuation, which shall be as prompt as possible. 

Art, 3. His Majesty the Emperor of All the Rassias engages to restore 
to his Majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kara, as well as the 
other parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are io 
| possession, 

Art. 4. Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain aod Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, 
aad the Sultan, engage to restore to His Meety the Emperor of All the 
Rassias the towne and porte of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Bupa- 
toria, Kertch, Yenikule, Kinburo, as weil as all other territories occupied 
by the allied trooper, 

Art. 5. Their Majcaties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of All the Rus- 
tias, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire ann 
to those of their subjects who may bave been compromised by any o 
cipation whatsoever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of the 
enemy.—It is expressly understood that such annesty shall extend to the 
subjecte of each of the belligerent parties who may have continued duriog 
the war to be employed in the service of one of the other belligerents, 

Art. 6. Prisoners of war ehall be immediately given up on either side. 

Art. 7. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, Hie Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, His Majesty the King of Prassia, His Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias, and bis Majesty the King of Sardinia, de- 
clare the Sublime Porte admitted to participate in the advantages of the 
public law and syevem (concert) of Europe. Their Majesties en . 
each on bis part, to reepect the independence and the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ; guarantee in common the strict observance of 
that engagement ; and will, in consequence, consider any act tending to 
its violation a# a question of general interest. 

Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or 
more of the other signing Powers any misunderstanding which might en- 
danger the maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of 
such Powers, before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the 
other contracting parties the opportuaity of preventing such an extremi- 
ty by means of their mediation. 

Art. 9. His Imperial Majesty the Saltan baving, in bis constant solict- 
tude for the welfare of bis eubjecta, iesned a firman which, while amelio- 
rating their condition without distinction of religion or of race, records 
bis generous intentions towards the Christian population of his empire, 
aod wishing to give a further proof of bis rentiments in that respect, has 
resolved to communicate to the contracting oat the said firman, ema- 
nating spontaneously from his sovereign will.—The contracting Powers 
recognize the bigh value of thiecommunication, It is clearly understood 
that it cannot, ia any case, give to the said Powers the right to iater- 
fere, either collectively or ee in the relations of His Majesty the 
Sultan with bis subjects, nor in the internal administration of his empire. 

Art. 10. The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which matotains the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire relative to the closing of the Straits 
of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised by common 
conseut.—The act concladed for that purpose, and in conformity with 
peel poy oe between the bigh contracting parties, is and re an- 
nexed to the present treaty, and shall bave the same force and validity 
as if it formed aa integral part thereof. 

Art. 11. The Black Sea is neutralized ; its waters and its ports, thrown 
opea to the mercantile maritime of every nation, are formally and in 
Neg see J interdicted to the flag of war, either of the Powers 
ts coasts or of any other Power, with the exceptions mentioned in 
cles 14 and 39 of the present treaty. 

Art. 12. Free from any impediment, the commerce in the ports and 
waters of the Black Sea shall be sabject only to regulations of heal 
customa, and police, framed in a spirit favourable to the development 
commercial transactions.—In order to afford to the commercial and mari- 
time interests of every natioa y~ on pen ts ape ae Me —_ 
the Sublime Porte will admit Consa to their ports sita upon 
coast of the Black Sea, in conformity with the principles of international 


Ww. 

Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralized according to the terms of 
Art. 11, the maintenance - Se pecs pote A coast of — 
maritime arsenals becomes alike aanecessary and pa ; ia conse- 

uence, His Majesty the Emperor of all the R and His Imperial 

ajesty the Sultan engege not to ae or to maiataia upoo that 
coast military-marilime-arsena 

Art Ii Their Majesties the Emperor of all the Rassias and the Saltaa 
having coaciuded « convention for the purpose of settling the foros and 
the number of light vessels necessary for the service of their const, 
which they reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Sea, that coa- 
vention is anaexed to the preseat treaty, aod shall have the same force 
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and validity as if it formed an integra! part thereof. 
appalled or modified withcut the assent of the Powers sign 
sent treaty. . , 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna, having established the 


It cannot be either | Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall be evacuated as soon as possi 
ing the pre- | after the exchange of tbe ratifications of the present treaty. The periods 


ble | 


and the means of execution sball form the object of an arrangement be 
tween the Sublime Porte and the Powers whore troops bave occupied its 


principles intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate | territory. P : ; aatlge-4 

or traverse different States, the contracting Powers stipulate among Art. 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
themselves that those principles eball in future be equally applied to the between the belligerent Powers have been either r newed or replaced by 
Danube and its mouibs. They declare that this arrangement henceforth | new acts, commerce of importation or exportation shall take place re 
forms part of the public law of Purope, and take it under their gua- « iprocally on the footing of the regulations in force before the war ; and 


rantee. 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any impediment 
or charge not expressly provided for by the stipulations coutained in the 
following articles ; in coneequence, there shall not be levied any toll 
founded solely upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor any daty 
upon the goods which may be on board of vessels. The regulations of 
police and of quarantine to be established for the safety of the States se- 
parated or traversed by that river shall be so framed as to facilitate, as 
much as ible, the paseage of vessels. With the exception of such re 
gulations, no obstacles whatever sball be opposed to free navigation. | 

Art. 16. With the view to carry out the arrangements of the preceding | 
afticle, a commission, in which Great Britain, Austria, France, Pruesia, | 
Raseia, Sardinia, and Tarkey eball each be represented by one delegate, | 


aball be charged to designate and caure to be executed the works neces | Cr anewnon, 


below Ircatcha, to clear the moutbe of the Danabe, as well as the | 
neighboaring parte of the ea, from the sands and other impediments | 
which obstruct them, in order to put that part of the river and the | 
sald parte of the sea in the best possible state for navigation.—In order | 
to cover the expenses of such works, as well as of the establishments | 
intended, to secure and to facilitate the navigation at the mouths of 
the Danube, fixed duties, of a suitable rate, settled by the commission | 
by @ mejority of votes, may be levied, on the express condition that | 
in this respect, as in every other, the flags of all nations ehall be treated | 
on the footing of perfect equality. 

Art. 17. A commission sbal! be established. and shall be composed of | 
delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, aad Wurtemberg (one 
for each of those Powers) to whom eball be added commissioners from 
the three Danubian Principalities, whore nomination shall have been ap- 
— by the Porte. This commission, which shall be permanient :-—I. 

Il pre regulations of navigation and river police. 2. Shall remove 
the impediments, of whatever nature they may be, which stil! prevent 
the application to the Danube of the arrangements of the Treaty of Vi- 
enna. %. Shall order and cause to be executed the necesary works 
throughout the whole course of the river. And 4, Shall, after the disso- 
lution of the European Commission, see to maintaining the mouths of the 
Danube and the neighbouring parte of the sea in a navigable state. 

Art. 18 It is understood that the European Commission shall have 
completed its task, and that the River Commission shal! have finished 
the works prescribed in the preceding article, ander Nos. 1 and 2, within 
eed yey of two years. The signing Powers assembled in conference, 
having been informed of tbat fact, shall, after baving placed it on record, 
pronounce the dissolution of the European Commission, and from that 
time the permanent Kiver Commission shall enjoy the eame powers as 
those with which the European Commission shall bave until then beea 
invested. 

Art. 19. In order to ineure the execution of the regulations which eball 
have been established by common agreement, in conformity with the | 
principles above declared, each of the contracting Powers shall have 
the right to station at all times two light vessels at the mouths of the 
Danube. 

Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated 
in Art. 4 of the present treaty, andin order more fully to secure the 
freedom of the navigation of the Danube, His Majesty the Emperor of All 
the Rassias consents to the rectification of his frontier in Besearabia. 
The new frontier shail begin from the Black Sea, one kilometre to the 
east of Lake Bourna Sola, shal! run perpendicularly to the Akerman road, 
shall follow that road to the Val de Trajan, pass to thre south of Bolgrad, 
ascend the course of the river Yalpuck to the Height of Saratsika, and 
terminate at Katamori, on the Pruth. Above that point the old frontier 
between the two empires sbal!l not undergo any modification.—Dele- 
gates of the contracting Powers shall fix, in ite details, the line of the 
new frontier. 

Art. 21. The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the Princi- 
roy of Moldavia uoder the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte.—The io- 

abitants of that territory shall enjoy the rigots and privileges secured 
to the Principalities ; and during the spoce of three years they eball be 
permitted to transfer their domicile elsewhere, divposing freely of their 
property 

Art. 22. The Principalities of Wallachia avd Moldavia ehall continue 
to enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the guarantee of 
the contracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are 
in possession. No exclusive protection eball be exercised over them by 
* apy of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall be no separate right of in- 
terference in their joternal affairs. 

Art. 23. The Sublime Porte engages to preserve to the said Princi- 

ties an independent and national administration, as well as full li- 

y of worebip, of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation.— The 
laws and statutes at present in force shall be revised. In order to estab- 
lish @ Complete agreement in regard to such révision, a special commis- 
sion, as to the composition of which the high contracting Powers will 
come to an understanding among themselves, ehall assemble without de- 
lay at Bucharest, together with a commissioner of the Sublime Porte.— 

@ business of this commission shall be to investigate the present 
state of the Principalitics, and to propose bases for their future orga 
nization. 

Art. 24, His Majesty the Saltan promises to convoke immediately in 
each of the two provinces a Divan ad hoc, composed in such a manner as 
to represent most closely the interests of all classes of society. These 
Divans shall be called upon to express the wishes of the people iu regard 
to the definitive organization of the Principalities.—An instraction trom 

Congress shall regulate the relations between the commission and 
these Divane. 

Art. 25. Taking into consideration the opinion expreseed by the two 
Divans, the commission shall tranemit without delay to the present seat 
ef the conferences the result of its own labours. 
with the Suzerain Pewer shall be recorded in a convention to be con- 











eluded at Paris between the high contracting parties ; and a hatti-sherif, in | . 
conformity with the stipulations of the convention, ebail eonstitute defiai- | pafetys Rerde, “eared 
tively the organization of those provinces placed thenceforward under the | 


collective guarantee of all the signing Powers. 


Art. 26, It is agreed that there shall be in the Principalities a national | 

armed force, organized with the view to maintain the security of the in- | 
P| 

posed agreement with | pe 

Sublime Porte, they may be called upon to take, in order to repel any | 


terior and to insure that of the frontiers. No impediment shall be o 


to the extraordinary measures of defence which, by 


external aggression. 
Art. 27. if the internal tranguili 
aced or compromised, the Sublime 


take place without previous agreement between those Powers. 

_ Art. 28. The Principality of Servia shall continue to bold of the Sub- 
lime Porte, in conformity with the Imperial Hats which fix and deter- 
mine its rights and immunities, placed henceforward under the collective 
guarantee of the contracting Powers.—In consequence the said Prin- 
cipality shall 


gation. 
Art. 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by 
anterior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take 


ace in Servia without previous agreement between the high contracting | 


H 
Powers 

Art. 30. His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias aod His Majesty 
the Sultan maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, | 
such as it legally existed before the rupture.—In order to prevent ali | 
local dispute the live of frontier shall be verified, and, if necessary, rec- 
tified, without any prejudice, as regards territory, being sustained by 
either party.—For this purpose @ mixed commission, composed of two | 
Russian Commissioners, two Ottoman Commissioners, one Eoglish Com- | 
missioner, and one French Commissioner, shall be sent to the spot imme- 
diately after the reestablishment of diplomatic relatious between the 
Court of Russia and the Sublime Porte. Its labours shall be completed | 


within the period of eight moath a 
of the present treat . # after the exchange of the ratifications 


Art. 31. The tontuites eccupied during th 
esties the Queen of the United Kia 
land, the Emperor of Austria, 
of Sardinia, according to the 
the 12th of March 


e war by tbe troops of their | 
om of Great Britain and Ire- | 
the Emperor of the French, and ‘be King | 
terms of the couventions signed at Constan- | 
» 1854, between Great Britain, France, and | 


ey othe 
the Sublime Porte ; on the Lith of June, 
tria and the Sablime Porte ; aad on the 


| names of new ships to the list, and bad it been deferred the number would 


} ne 
| place, frem London and from the great provincial towns, on Tuesday, by 
| sea as well as by land. 





n al! otber matters their eubjecte shall be re«pectively treated upon the 
footing of the most favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their Majesties 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Em 
peror of the French, on the one part, and His Majesty the Emperor of 
All the Rassias on the other part, respecting the Aland Islands, is and 
remains annexed to the present treaty, and sball bave the same force and 
validity as if it formed a part thereof. 

Art. 34. The present treaty rball be ratified, and the ratifications sball 
be exchanged at Paris in the space of four weeks, or sooner if possible. — | 
Iu witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 
and bave affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Paris the 30th day of the month of March, in the year 1856. 


Cowtry. Brow Scuavenstew. Heener. A, WaLewsk!- 
Bounquentzy. Maytecrrer. C. M. D’Hatzretvr. Orvorr. Bro- 
wow. ©. Cavour, De Viurramariwa. Aaut. Mewenmen Doemit. 
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THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW. 

The review of the fleet at Spithead by Queen Victoria took place on 
Wednesday—St. George’s Day. It had been eagerly anticipated by 
sight-eeers of every degree. The great armament had repeatedly re- 
hearsed the evolutions decided on ; and thus the public interest was kept 
alive. Since the review was firet announced almost every day added the 


have been far greater than it was. 
The public began to pour into Portemoutb, Southampton, and the 
ighbouring towus, on Monday; far greater masees gathered in the 


On Wednesday morning, the South-Western 
Railway carried down an equally large living freight, and many were 
left behind. The trains began to start at five o’clock for Portemouth and 
Southampton : among them were those which conveyed the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and persons connected with the public de- 
partments. The Queen and Prince Albert started at balf past eight 
o'clock from the Vauxball station of the South-Western Railway, and ar- 
rived at Gosport five minutes before twelve—nearly an bour behind 
time. 

Meanwhile, crowds had gathered at all points commanding, or sup- 
posed to command, a view of the proceedings ; and the scene, even at an 
early hour, was very picturesque. The harbour and the Solent presented 
a spectacle never to be forgotten—the former lined with passenger steam- 
ers awaiting their living freight, and dotted with innumerable boats, some 
conveying persons to the said steamers, and some conveying admirals 





——_—= 


of the course, the whole mighty fleet at once weighed anchor, cast off the 
trappings of its flattering flag, and, with a stately and a Pace 
moved in superb procession towards the place occupied by its iNustrions 
Mistress. Then, indeed, the wondering and gratified admiration of the 
multitude who saw that glorious spectacle rose to a higher pitch than 
before. It was as if the mountains had arisen to walk on earth, when 
those stupendous creatures of baman skill, which had appeared to be per- 
manent objects in the ecenery around them, began to stride over the seq. 
The increasing distance from which they loomed through the misty at- 
mosphere seemed in no appreciable degree to diminish their relative vast. 
ness, They were foliowed, until they reached their goal and turned, by 
the earnest gaze of many constant eyes.’’ 

A novel sad very beantiful effect was produced at night by the sudden 
and unanticipated illumination of the fleet. This was obtained by timul- 
taneously lighting up the yards aad port-boles with blue lights. “ At nine 
o’elock gun fire,” says the Zimes, “ the whole fleet at ancbor berst into 
light as by magic, the jete being one above another ; and the ports of 
each vessel opening at once, showed a vivid glare between decks, causin 
an unusual roar of cheering from the shore, which was echoed and given 
back with interest from the boats of the legion afloat. From nine to ten, 
rockets were then sent up thickly from the ships, and rained a golden 
shower upon the ‘ floating capital.’’’ This epectacie had not been an- 
nounced. 

Of the fleet reviewed, it is said that there were 24 line of-battle ehips 
(only two of which were propelled by sails alone.) varying, as to number 
of guns, from 60 to 131; there were 20 screw frigates and corvettes, 18 
paddle wheel vessels, 4 floating batteries, 1 sailing frigate, 1 powder and 
shell depot, 1 hospital ship, 1 floating factory, 160 gunboats, and 50 mor. 
tar vessels and mortar boats ; grand total, 280 ships of war, with an ag- 
gregate of 3500 guns, requiring nearly 40,000 men to man them, and ca- 
pable of hurling against the foe 90 tons of metal at each broadside. 

The French navy was represented at the review by the Imperial frigate 
Duchay/la, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral De la Graviére. The Admi- 
rals and Captains of the British Fleet entertained the French officers at q 
banquet on shore. 





Vinpication or THE Late Lorp RaGian.—As peace gives leisure for 
inquiry, so does it clear up many misrepresentations about the war. The 
English army, which some journalists delighted to disparage, will come 
out with higher reputation when the truth is known. It is now ascer- 
tained that at the battle of the Alma, not 6,000 troops were left in Se- 
bastopol. The Russian Plenipotentiaries have stated this at the Confe- 
rence. Lady Raglan has a letter in her possession, proving that Lord 
Raglan sent to St. Arnaud when the battle was gained, tosay that he was 
pushing on to enter Sebastopol, and that the French Commander-in-Chiet 
refused to support him, and required him to move on to Balaklava. Had 
Lord Raglan been commander of both armies, we should bave been in 
Sebastopol at the very opening of the campaign. We are further in a 
condition to state that, four times over, Lord Raglan ordered the bom- 
bardment of Odessa, when be found the enemy drawing strength from it. 
The order was telegraphed to Paris, and four times Napoleon prohibited it. 
We can also state that, at the battle of Tchernaya, the English General 
sent to the French Commander to say that he would seize the bridge over 





and commanders in all the bravery of gold lace and cocked hats from one 


the river, and intercept the retreat of 25,000 Russians, who the Russian 


- put ‘ - | Plenipotentiaries now say were completely disorganised. The French 
scene of duty to another. Far away off Spithead might be discerned the | Commander again refused th2 offer, and allowed the Russians to escape. 
mighty lines of the fleet, riding majestically upon the waters, and each | These matters must be eleared up.—.Morning Chronicle. 
vessel dressed gaily with flags from truck to water-line. The day was | ° 


splendid—ber Majesty's proverbial sun bebaving gloriously for theocca | prince Qacar, third son of the King of Sweden, and a Rear-Admiral in 
sion, and contributing by ite warmth and splendour no ema!) amount of | 


the pleasurable emotions to be derived from the seene. At about 12 | the Suotich Davy, fe reported to be the ngvepted sales of the Feieeas 





o'clock the guns from the dockyard boomed on the ear, and short!y after- 
wards the Victoria and Albert steamed out in splendid style, followed by 
a fine attendance of Admiralty steamers ; then came the long line of 
passenger steamers, each in its allotted position. The scene at this mo- 


ship around, and the cheers of the vast multitudes, not only afloat, but 
thronging the shore and clustering upon Southsea Common, combined to 
produce an extraordinary manifestation of loyal congratulation. The 
Queen was evidently impressed with it; standing upon the deck of ber 
noble yacht, leaning upon the arm of ber consort, ber children by her 
side, so imposing a representation of ber people around her, and the most 
magnificent fleet the world ever saw riding in the calm dignity of con- 
ecious power before her, what must bave been the emotions that crossed 
her mind? Whatever they were, they ceuld only have been of one char- 
acter—that of thankfulness to the Almighty for making ber the monarch 
of a people which, after such sore trials and sacrifices, is yet competent to 
effect such marvels. 

The Queen was accompanied by her naval Aides-de-camp, Sir William 
Parker and Viscount Townshend, by Sir Edmund Lyons, the French Ad- 
miral De la Graviére, and Mr. Secretary Osborne. 

At this moment, the fleet, anchored in two lines, occupied a space of 
water estimated at six miles. At the Southern end of the lines were the 
two three-deckere—the St. George 120, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Seymour, leading the starboard; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton 131, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Dundas, leading 
the port line. At the Northern extremity were a small number of gun- 
boats. In-shore, pear Fort Monckton, Jay the floating batteries, and in 
Stokes Bay the mortar-vessels. Viewed trom end to end, the whole line 
was most imposing. Not a rag of canvass was visible. The masts, epars, 
and lines stood out gracefully against the clear sky ; and the huge black 
hulls, out of which they seemed to grow, looked the perfection of order, 
calmness and force. Proceeding from the Northern end, the impression 





The final agreement | 


' 
of the Principalities should be men- | 

»orte shall come to an understanding | 
with the other coutracting Powers in regard to the measure to be taken | 
for maintaining or re-establishing legal order. No armed intervention ean | 


preserve its independent aod national administration, as | 
well as fall liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navi- 


of the vast strength of the armament gradually sank more deeply into 
the mind, as the spectator, passing in a line parallel to the broadside 
of each ship, saw them increase in size aod bulk, from the tiny gua- 
| boat lying low on the green water, to the huge three-decker standiag 
out of the sea like a black rock, checkered with white. Another cir- 
cumstance that aided ic producing this deep impression was the qui- 
etude of the war-ships in the midst of the floating panorama. Large 
steamers crept slowly along ; a fleet of yachts were to windward, whose 
white sails contrasted with the skeleton rig of the ships of war; and 
to leeward there was an immense variety of every craft gliding about in 
a haze of vapour blown from the funnels of the steamers. Few persons 
were visible on the decks of the men-of-war, while the transports were 
Among those transports were the Persever- 
ance, carrying the “ faithful Commons ;” the 7'ransit, laden with Peers ; 
| the Vivid, bearing the Foreign Ministers; and the great steamers Hima 
laya, Atrato, La Plata, Ripon, Euxine, Manilla, Thames, Sultan, and 
the Queen of the South, bearing various classes of spectators. 
When the Queen’s yacht came out of the harbour, the ships of the line 
anned yards, and as her Majesty approached the whole line fired a royal 
salute—one of the finest effects produced during the day. The hulls of 
the ships were soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke of immense length, 
and the flash of the guns alone showed through it. Before it was over, 
the Royal yacht bad arrived at the South end of the line; the men in 
the rigging cheered as none but British sailors cau cheer; and, passing 
on the port side of the port line, her Majesty sieamed rapidly down the 
| whole length. At the Northern end her yacht took a course between the 
| two lines, and the gun-boat flotilla followed in its wake in beautiful or- 
der: each eqaadron, led by its commodore, formed two lines, and steamed, 
with the intervals beautifully kept, down to the leading ships. Then two 
equadrons went round the Dufe to port, and tworound the Royal George 
to starboard ; returning outside the line-of battle ships, and bearing up 
for Southsea Castle. For some time her Majesty remained in a position 
near the Rodney and London, which acted as pivot ships, and were an- 
Y The screw line-of-battle ships 








chored about a mile from the Nab Light. 
then steamed up in regular order, turned on the pivot, each line follow- 
ing its leader, and returned into position. This was a pretty spectacle, 
as some of the great sbips were moving up to the Queen’s yacht while 
otbers were returning ; and the whole swept along and turned short with 
astonishing ease and rapidity. 

Next came the attack on Southsea Castle and Fort Moncktoo. The 
Queen took up ber position in rear of the gun-boats, and saw and heard 
a well- sustained cannonade from a line of gun-boats and floating bat- 
teries stretching over a great space. Soon nothing was visible but clouds 
of white emoke banging over a line of low black bulle, from which leaped 
tongues of flame. As her Majesty was obliged to return to town, the at- 
tack was prematurely closed ; and the last cannonade was the salute 
which the men-ot-war fired with their largest guns as the Queen steamed 
to Portsmouth. It was nearly five o'clock. The review had lasted five 
hours. The weather, which bad been brilliant in the morning, and clear 
but eunless in the afternoon, grew grey and cold, and all who could made 
their way home. 

Another account says : 


“The breeze in the afternoon was not sufficient to prevent the accu- 
mulation of a good deal of smoke and haze, by which the view of the fleet 


ment became extremely exciting; the reverberation of the shore guns, | 
the strains of band music from the fortifications, and from almost every 


Mary, sister of the Duke of Cambridge. She is in her 24th year.——The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company have voted an annuity of 





| £5,000 to the Marquis of Dalhousie, late Governor-General of India.—— 
| Her Majesty will review the army of the Crimea on the return of the 





troupe. Ristori is to appear in London, next month——Lord Syd- 
ney is to succeed Lord Cowper as Lord-Lieutenant of Kent.——A pro- 
position has been started at Liverpool for building a cathedral in that 
town, at a cost of £40,000. One gentleman has offered to give £5,000 
towards the object. 





FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. beg to announce that they will have on Exhi- 


bition for « sbort time, vpe of the most celebrated pictures by PaUL VELAROCHE. 
“ THE CONDEMNATION OF MARIE ANTOINETTE,” 
By the REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 
Awd will receive subscribers’ names for a fine Line Engraving of the same, by Alphonse 


Francois. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





BRoapwayr THEATRE.........Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 





N tBL0’s GAIT ee occ cn vec cncs cose one ces coe cee cbbnces » MED meen me 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad= 
WAY, aboveGrandStieet. Tickets 25 cents. niuat woos 
7 oop, 


GEO OURIST Y. ¢ PPopriotors 





Diep.—In Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, May 10th, Apsre Reena, infant 
daughter and only child of S. J. and Jane Ahern, aged 6 months and 9 days. 
‘« REGEEN :” A new fie binds us to Heaven. 





Digep.—In this city, on 18th ult., Mr. Joun 8. Bencouga, of London, and of 
the firm Echeguren, Quintana & Co., Mazatlan, Mexico, in his forty-seventh 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1856. 
| = 
The New “ Peace of Paris.” 

The ratifications of the Treaty of Peace between the Western Powers 
and Russia were exchanged at Paris, on the 27th of Apri!, and the text 
of the Treaty, with important Conventions annexed, was laid before Par- 
liament on the 28th. It will be found on another page, though we are 
compelled to postpone a reprint of the extra documents. 

The results of the terrible war thus brought to an end—so far as they 
can be predicted from the terms and tenor of the Treaty which puts & 
stop to the arming of fleets, the besieging of great cities, and the eacri- 
fice of human life—are open to the ‘inspection and invite the judgment 
of the public. They cannot be too sharply scrutinized ; tor while it is 
most true that nations like France and England cannot make “a little 
war,” it is equally trae that they must not make a paltry peace. If @ 
powerful and prosperous people, made powerful and prosperous by the 
successful cultivation of the arts of peace, consent to the fearful expen 
diture of blood and treasure which war involves, the motives that com- 
pel them to such a step must be of the first importance, and the step once 
taken, they must bold their ground resolutely till their object has bees 
thoroughly and houourably achieved. This is a truth which all high- 
minded men feel most deeply, and no English statesman of the present day 
could hope for a moment to escape the indigaant censure of the country, 
if he permitted himself, in any interest, to lose sight of this supreme 
necessity 

We have never believed that the representatives of England at the Con- 
ference of Paris could be blind to the exigencies of their position. We 
have felt, and we have expressed a firm confidence that the honour and 
the welfare of Great Britain were safe in the hands of the negotiators to 
whom they had been confided ; and while so many of oar contemporaries 
have been preparing the public mind for a “ pitiful peace,” we bave 
looked forward to such a settlement of the disputed questions which 
begot the war, as should at once vindicate the character of the West- 
ern Alliance and illustrate its overwhelming force. Our anticipations 
| have not been disappointed. The Treaty of Paris has come—it would 
| perhaps be more correct to say ought to have come—upon the Wee 
tern World, almost with the startling effect, and with more tham 








of the same year, between Aus-| was readered less distinct than it bad beea at an earlier hour. After the | the exhilarating influence of a great victory. Not that the provisions 
15th of Mareb, 1855, between ' Royal yacht had gone far out to the Nab, and marked the farthest limit ' of the Treaty are, in every possible respect, what they might bave been 
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desired to be, nor that they do not leave untouched certain points of 
some consequence to Eogland, which might bave been satisfactorily dealt 
with, bad the war been prolonged and success etill atteoded the Allied 
arms. Bat when considered in their relation to the efforte made and the 
military results obtained by the governments of England and France, 
the diplomatic arrangements concluded upon the 30th of March must be 
regarded, we think, asa signal triumph. Almost for the first time ia ber 
history, Eogland may be safely asserted to bave kept with the pen all 
that she bad won with the sword. 

Two years ago, the Cabinets of London and Paris found themselves 
obliged to interpose between the weakness of the Sublime Porte and the | 
aggressive strength of Russia. The internal condition of the Ottoman 
Empire was a perpetual temptation to the powerful neighbours of the 
Sultan. Neither Austria or Rassia could be expected to look with indif- 
ference upon a state of things which invited attack, while it seemed to 
justify interference. That the Christian subjects of the Sultan should be 
degraded and oppressed, within reach of the posts of two mighty Chris- 
tian empires, had long been considered by all sagacious statesmen in the 
West as an evil pregnant with danger to the peace of Europe. From | 
Austria no immediate peril was to be apprebended. Beyond a system of 
local irritation steadily kept up along the Dalmatian frontiers of Tur- 
key, Austria was in no condition to go. 

To Ruseia, on the contrary, inapirited by her successes in 1548 and | 

1849, inflated by the subserviency of the Continental Courts, and ewayed | 
by the will of an ambitious and unscrupulous Sovereign, the moment | 
seemed particularly propitious for the pushing forward of ber long che- 
rished designs upon the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. France bad ad- | 
vanced such pretensions in respect to those subjects of the Porte who pro- 
fessed the Latin Christianity, as to make it probable that she would feel 
herself compelled to acquierce in enalogous claims when eet forth in be- 
half of the Greek Church by the Czar. England was supposed to be com- 
pletely committed to a pacific policy, and to be accessible to euch bribes 
in the way of territorial extension as, by touching her interests in the 
Bast, would win her over to the wishes of the Russian government. 
Without France and England, the German States were powerless to ar- 
rest the Muscovite march ; and the Czer well knew that however his 
young ally at Schéobrunn might chafe and fume at the sight of an ad- 
vance, which menaced Vienna aud the Danube through Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, Austria must await io silence a catastrophe, he bad 
no strength to avert. Fortunately for the progress of the world,the Emperor 
Nicholas was urged by the very advantages of his position into an intem- 
perauce of action which overthrew all bis plans. It was lees the de- 
mands made by Rassia upon the Porte, than the tone and temper with 
which these demands were presented and supported, that forced the rulers 
of England aod France into a resolute opposition to the Russian sove- 
reign. It was felt in the West that the independence of every state in 
Europe was menaced by a style of diplomacy which savoured more of 
the camp than of the court; and the question whether the rights of the 
Turkish rayahs should, or should not, be secured by the interference of 
foreign powers coon expanded into the grander question, whether it was 
consistent with the safety of Europe and the progress of civilization, that 
the Russian Empire should be suffered to overawe its neighbours by a 
display of barbaric force, and a medieval disregard of international law. 
It was upon this question that the war broke out. The Western Alliance 
javished men and money upon the prosecution of this gigantic conflict, 
not merely to save the Turkish dominions from invasion and partition, 
but mainly to curb the aggressive spirit and to restrain the mischief- 
making power of an empire which held itself aloof from the obligations 
of modern life. And the success of the Allies is to be measured by 
the degree in which this object has been attained. Measured by this 
standard, we again pronounce tbat success to have surpaseed all 
Tecent prognostications and to have equalled all reasonable expecta- 
tions. It was not the aim of the Allies to annibilate or even ee- 
riously to curtail the resources of Russia. They wished to change 
the direction of Russian policy, rather than to strike away the foun- 
dations of Russian power. Have they not achieved their object? 

The armaments of Ruseia in the Black Sea were the instruments of her 
designs upon Constantinople. Those armaments have been destroyed by 
the cannon, or surrendered to the will of England and France. The for- 
trees of Ismail and the partial possession of the mouths of the Danube en- 
abled Russia to keep the Northwestern provinces of the Sultan’s domi- 
nions almost within the grasp of her mailed hand. The fortress of Ismail 
has been ceded to the Porte, and the mouths of the Danube have been 
put under the protection of all the flags of Earope. The condition of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan afforded to the head of the Greek church 
a constant preteat for interference. That pretext has been taken 
away by the liberal measures which the Sultan has promised to adopt, 
and by the constitution of the Moldo-Wallachian Principalities into a 
nation nominally dependent upon the Porte, but really to be organized 
and governed in accordance with the views and interests of the inhabi- 
tants themselves. It is not easy to see what more could bave beer done 
to guarantee Turkey from the aggressions of Russia, and to compe! Russia 
herself into the adoption of a new course of policy at the South. 

In the North also, notwithetanding the seemingly unproductive cam 
paigns of our fleets in the Baltic, similar objects bave been attained in an 
equal degree. The independence of Sweden bas been secured by an al- | 
liance, which puts her fleets and ber ports under the protection of the | 
Western Powers, and by the solemo renunciation on the part of Russia of 
those great works of fortification which she was extending towards the 
West. To nip the bud of war at Bomarsund was hardly less important 
than to smite down its fullblown flower at Sebastopol. Both have been 
done, and thoroughly done. Russia bas not been humiliated in the dust, 

assome of our more savage contemporaries would have desired, but she has | 
been forced for the first time in ber history to acknowledge a defeat and 
te retrace a march. The motto which might till this time have | 
been borne upon her bauners, “ Vestigia oulla retrorsum,”’ “ No back- | 
ward steps!” can no longer flaunt the air. And yet while that motto 
can no longer be worn by her in the old and warlike sense which she and 
all the world have put upon the words, she may now assume it more con- 
fidently than ever, in a new and truer and higher sense. It will yet be 
found that the concessions, which Ruseia has been compelled to make, 
have been but a cheap price to pay for the benefits which she will reap 
from the adoption of a more just and homane and civilized national 
policy. Whether the remarkable speech, said to have been delivered by 
the Emperor Alexander II. at Moscow, was or was not really spoken by 
him, we cannot, of course, affirm ; but the magnanimity and good sense 
which have been manifesied by the young Czar in his frank and cordial 
acceptance of the terms proposed by the victorious Allies, and the alac- 
rity with which he bas entered upon the great financial and commercial 
reforms of which his Empire stande in such supreme need, are omens of 
the most cheering promise for Russia. Prostrated as the empire has been 
by the war, peace, if it brings to ber a really pacific and enlightened 
pelicy, will speedily repair the damage which was but the legitimate con- 
sequence of the mistaken and atrocious system which her sovereigns bad 
too long pursued. 

The restoration of peace, which leaves Tarkey protected if not 
preserved, and offers to Russia the opportunity of a career more truly 
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to have teen anticipated. The valuable lessons which England bas re- | 
ceived, and not for the first time, in respect to the executive efficiency of 
her government, have been paid for at a very high rate, itistrue. Bat 
though the loss of brave Euglish lives is for the moment irreparable, the 
waste of Eoglish treasure will rapidly be made op by the expansion 
of commerce into the new channels which will be opened in the Eaxine 
and the East. And costly as the war has been, it is c¢ rtalaly 
® magnificent tribute to the resources of the United Kingdom, that 
the Exchequer should come out of #0 severe a trial, burdened with 
a weight less oppressive than was laid upon it by two years of famine in 
Ireland. The idle talk of those, who bave tried to delude themselves and 





| the world into the belief that the Russian war bad thrown England into | 


the second rank of power, dies away in the roar of three thousand can- | 


, bon welcoming England's Sovereign to a spectacle of naval might unpa- 


ralleled in the annals of mankind. The past efforts and the present con- | 
dition of both England and France are the most eloquent illustrations 


| that cam be adduced of the intrinsic force, and the inexhaustible resources | 


which freedom and an enlightened civilization confer upon great nations. | 
Hardly lees striking is the testimony to the same effect which is borne by 
the present position of Sardinia. The only state of the Italian Peniasula, | 
which in any Important degree shares the advantages of the Western civi- 





| de pure and de fa 
| Casion# since, in conversation with me, « 
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culty, and the actual! stete of affairs ia Nicaragua, would have engrossed 
all our thought. As it is, we are euddenly and painfully arrested by « 
question of personal veracity. 

The corcluding derpatch—there are 189 of them—refers particularly to 





the island of Ruatan. It contatns an extract of a letter from Mr. Cramp- 
ton to Lord Clarendon, dated Washington, March 31, last past, in which 
the following words ocour :— 


It will be within your Lordsbip's recollection that Mr. Clayton was informed, 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, before the Treaty of 1850 was signed, that Reatan was 
cto & British possession ; and Mr Clayton has, on various oo- 
tated that he considered Ruatan as 


much @ British possession as Jamaica. or any other British West Indian le 


lands. 


This is plain speaking ; and though what one diplomatist thought, or 
apother said, might not settle a controverted polat, such a direct asser - 
tion bas naturally evough been held in England to fortify the position as- 
sumed by our authorities, But to the great surprise of every one, Mr. Clay- 
toa has denied in the most empbatic manner that be ever uttered the words 
that Mr. Crampton to distinctly charges him with having attered, or 
ever gave the slightest ground for being so charged. This denial was 
publicly and indignantly made in the Senate of the U. S., on Wednesday 


| last, and in terms that fell little short of an accuration of manifest falee- 


| lization, is also the only ove which has advanced the Italian name to any- 


| hood levelled by Mr. Clayton at Mr. Crampton. Two Senators, Mr. Crit- 
| tenden and Mr, Fish, seemed in a manner to corroborate Mr, Clayton’s 


thing like its ancient rank in Europe. 
B = eS een | statement ; so that we are driven to conclude one of two things -eitber, 


| appointed, to throw up their caps in admiration of the sky-rock«ts ordered 


| * unpleasantoess” with Vienna. 


Of the positions assumed by the Congress of Paris in respect to the 
affairs of Europe in general, and of the conventions annexed to the Treaty, | 
we shall speak next week. It must suffice for us to-day to reiterate our 
conviction that, in all essential points, the Treaty of Peace is one em!- | 
nently “ fit to have been made ;” a treaty which any British diplomatist | 
might have signed with pride, and which the British Parliament and the 
British people may accept with confidence and with satisfaction. 





The Home News Becomes Lively. 

A whole week’s later intelligence has reached us, since last we wrote ; 
and with this and the mail of the preceding week before us, we find it 
difficult to make room for euch extracts as we should desire to present to 
our readers. But the text of the Peace Treaty and the account of the 
great naval spectacle at Spithead crowd our columns inconveniently, so 
that we must limit ourselves to the briefest allusion to what has been said 
and done. 

Defeats in Parliament, on measures not immediately implicating the 
government, have become so frequent, that they excite no special notice ; 
though we must add to the list of them one that occurred on the 24th 
ult. Lord Goderich then carried a motion for a Committee to consider 
the best mode of working out the competitive principle in the selection 
of candidates for the civil public service. A division of 103 against 87 
marked his triumph over the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Labou- 
chere. The government, too, was greatly badgered in both Houses, on 
the singular break-down in the arrangements for both Peers and Com- 
mons on occasion of the Queen’s visit to Spithead. The three estates of 
the realm were to have kept company on that day; but as Fate would 
have it, the proceedings begun and ended without the officially recog- 
nised presence of either Lords or M.P., albeit the Sovereign and the Peo- 
ple were in harmonious and exhilarating contact. Mr. Punch bas, of 
course, been excruciatingly severe onthe occasion. Returning, however, 
to the Cabinet and its position, we have to remark that ber Majesty's 
Servants have also been in trouble regarding that bitter pill, the Fall of 
Kare. Mr, Whiteside, an ultra-Derbyite, brought forward, on the 28th 
ult., bis vote of censure on the Ministry for their “ want of energy and 
foresight” in permitting that cataetrophe. The debate was thought to 
bode so ill, that Lord Palmerston summoned a conference of bis eupport- 
ers at his residence to threaten them with his retignation, and Lord 
Derby vice versa of the Opposition to discourse of an irruption into 
Downing Street. But after three nights’ debate, specially marked by 
Mr. Layard’s refueal to support the motion, the Premier gained a tri- 
umpb. He polled 303 votes, Mr. Whiteside only 176—majority 127, 
There is nevertheless much mystery gathered over the surrender of Kars ; 
and we are more than balf inclined to believe the ramour that Louis 
Napoleon did his beet to bring itabout. Lord Malmesbury still threatens | 
to have the subject ecified in the Upper House ; and Sir Bulwer Lytton 
is preparing an onslaught, based on the Central American dispute. 
How the latter is to damage the Cabinet, and at the eame time support 
his brother’s interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, we do not 
clearly perceive. 

An immense amount of oratory bas been probably wasted upon the Trea- 
ty just ratified at Paris, since on the 6th inst., Parliament was invited then 
to discuss it, by Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston, when tLey reepec- 
tively presented the copy. Ia the meantime, the formalities of the Pro- 
clamation of Peace were enacted in the Metropolis on the 29th ult., with 
a display of old-fashioned pageantry that might as well have been omitted. 
With whatever feelings also the sanguine public may look upon the terms, 
they are called upon to devote the Sunday preceding this debate to thanks- 
giving for Peace being vouchsefed, and subsequently, on a day not yet 





for due celebration of the event. There is, it must be avowed, not a lit. 
tle contradictory expression of feeling in connection with the change 
from war to peace. There is satisfaction and disappointment; but then 
the former results from cool reason, the latter from passionate instincts. 
—We came near having also a grand debate on the state of Italy. Lord 
Lyndburst, brave old Tory as he is, had given notice of his intention to 
bring under review the continued occupation of certain parts of Italy 
by the Austrian troops, euch territory not belonging to Austria. The 
Marquis of Clanricarde, a soi-disant Liberal, too was about to do the 
same, in regard to their garrisoos in the Duchy of Parma. But Lord 
Clarendon persuaded the two Peers to withdraw or suspend their mo- 
tions, as our Foreign Secretary seems to take iofinite pains to avoid any 


After the Britieh and the French reviews of their troops eacamped be- 
fore Sebastopol, came one by the Russian Commander-in-Chief, General 
Laders, at which the Allied chieftains assisted, and which is deecribed as a 
fine epectacle. Undoubtedly it must have been one of surpassing interest 
on both sides. But as painful themes are the order of the day, we are 
fighting some of eur most disgraceful battles over again at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, where the Crimean Commiseion is bringing Its labours to a close. If 
Lords Lucan and Cardigan are not exonerated, it seems bard to believe 
that Lords Hardinge and Panmare can escape implied censure ; and it is 
to be hoped that they will at least have spirit enouzh to resign. 

We refer the reader to tome pungent words that dropped from Lord 
Palmerston, in the House of Commons, on the 25th ult., respecting Cana- 
da and Costa Rica; they need no comment. 





Mr. Crampton and Mr. Clayton. 

The London papers of Mouday, April 28th, eketeh the contents of a 
“ Blue-Book”’ of 300 pages, concerning the Central American dispute, 
which has just been presented to Parliament. The larger portion of the 
volume bas been at various times before the public ; nor would the present 
isene of it have done more than leave the question where it was known to 





glorious and successful than that upon which she has hitherto advanced, 
fiads the victorious Powers much less exhausted by their efforte than was 





be—that is to say with a still open offer of arbitration—had it not been 


that Mr. Crampton has been labouring under the strangest possible hal- 


| lucination or, that Mr. Clayton's moods and conversation are singularly 


varied, according to time and special Influences. We say this, in the ab- 
sence of any explanation from our own representative, which might put 
a different face upon the whole affair ; nor would it be delicate for us to 
speak at greater length. Moreover, events follow each ether so quickly 
that already the interest in this personal squabble is merged in that at- 
tending later ocourrences. 


The President Recognises the Rivas-Walker Government. 

Up to Wednesday leet, it was generally believed that Great Britaia 

and the United States were of one mind, io refusing to recognise the 
lately organised and greatly imperilied government that rules in Nioa- 
ragua. On that day President Pierce made a change in bie policy, and 
officially received the Padre Vijil, of whom we made mention last week. 
This ecclesiastic, who is certainly more devoted to politics than to piety, 
aud who is said to erchew the anti-cennubial doctrines of the Romish 
Church, is therefore now the Nicaraguan Minister at Washington. Mr. 
Marcoleta has been dispossesred with as much delicacy as possible ; bat 
has formally protested against being set thus aside, and bas found eym- 
pathisers amongst bis late colleagues. It ie even said that they contem- 
plate uniting in a remonetrance. Surely they cannot be so simple. Mr. 
Pierce, we are given to understand, is noted for bis singular iofelicity in 
choosing bis time ; and in thas furnishing another proof of it, be bas in- 
curred the out-spoken contempt of large masses of bis countrymen, if 
their organs in any senre represent them. But only let the diplomatic 
out@lers be found meddling in this matter also, and Mr, Pierce will be 
greeted with a roar of approbation. Few sane persons fail to see that 
the recognition of Nicaragua is addressed to the fillibustering spirit that 
may be represented in the ensuing Democratic Convention at Ciacinnatl ; 
some even aseert that the preference awarded to the clerical foreign en- 
voy, over Colonel French, the rejected American, is a shrewd bid for the 
patronage of Archbishop Hughes. So does this detestable Convention 
system warp a nation’s external policy, whilet it dries up all the pith and 
marrow that there may be in Republican institutions. Truly a more 
piteous political spectacle can scarcely be imagiued, than Is afforded 
when the People of this country are driven up, like lambs to the slaugh- 
ter, to one of these same tricky Conventions. But we beg pardon, this 
is not our province. 
The move of Wednesday was followed, on Thursday, by a Presidential 
Message to Congress, exceedingly long and rather uninteresting, inas 
much as it goes over much familiar ground, and gingerly avoids com- 
mittal as to the future. The recognition of the Rivas-Walker rule, the 
recent outrages at Panama, and the state generally of Central America, 
furnish, it may well be believed, ample material for dozens of Messages, 
The American squadron in the waters of that region is to be re-inforced, 
Of Walker bimeelf we bear little or nothing, A nolsy public meeting 
on his bebalf, made up of the Captaia Rynders echool of statesmen and 
orators, took place at the close of last week, and we observe that a Com- 
mittee emanating therefrom, has leeued am appeal to the benevolent, on 
behalf of General Walker and bis men. The Committee call loudly for 
“shoes,” “ pork,” and “ flannel ebirts,”” to be forwarded to these destl- 
tute adventurere--Mr. Pierce’s new allies. If we felt eure that there 
would be no cartouches and revolvers included in the next shipment, 
we might be tempted to contribute our mite, out of pity for heroes in 
distress. Bat perhaps New Orleans ie supplying the (fighting material, 
whilst New York takes charge of the victualliog department, 





The Two Main Points at Issue. 

At the time of writing, we are not aware that Lord Clarendon’s reply 

to Mr. Marcy’s request so often alluded-to, has been received at Washing - 
ton ; but there is no doubt that oar Foreiga office has decidedly refused 

the invitation to recall Mr. Crampten. It could scarcely be doubted fur - 
thermore, that the American government would forthwith farnish that gen- 

tleman witb his paseport, were not the President’s actions alwas so regu- 

lated as to mislead public expectation. 

On the Central American dispate, each goveroment has taken ap ite 
position ; but Lord Clarendon has tendered, and in every possible way 
preesed upon the United States Cabinet, the reference of the matter to 
arbitration, and the choice of a referee. There is something very ungra- 
cious in a refusal to accept the offer. 

What may grow out of Mr. Pierce’s adaptations of bis foreign policy, to 
the movements of his competitors in the race for the Presidental Chair, 
not that gentleman’s most intimate advisers can foresee. 


Further Items from Washington. 

There are rumours afloat that the War Department in Paris treated 
the three officers of the U.S. Army, seat to Earope to watch military 
events, with marked incivility and disrespect ; aod the penny-a-liners 
are harping on this strain. Our Freach contemporary bere denies the 
charge in foto; nor can we possibly believe that there is auy truth in it 
—short of two proofs, both waatiog. We must have it on the direct 
authority of those gentlemen themselves, or in the shape of complaint or 
remonstrance made by the American Minister in Paris. 

Another Washington diplomatist is before the pablic—Last week, it 
will be remembered, a Mr. Herbert, M.C. from California, killed one of 
the waiters at an hotel. M. Dubois, the Minister from the Netherlands 
to the United States, chanced to be present during the whole fracas. His 
evidence at the first jadicial examination was consequently requested ; 
bat, after consuliation with bis colleagues, he decliced to appear, sbel- 
tering himself uoder the well-known ambaseadoria! privilege. His 
couree in so doing bas been much criticised ; bat he had the undoabted 
right to exercise bis own judgment, and only showed that official info 
ences bad stronger hold upon him than buman instincts. Not s few off- 








for a new and pereoval complication. But for this, the Enlistment dig - 


cial men would esteem M. Dubois the more higbly on that secoust. 
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We bave committed sin of omission, which we take the earliest 
tunity to atone for, in not alluding to the Musical Soirée, given at Dod worth's 
Academy by Maestro Bagioli ; and yet this soirée may justly claim to be styled 
an event. It has ever been the custom with Professors of Music—as well of 
singing as of the piano— to assemble their pupils, for the porpose of affording 
them an opportunity of overcoming their natural timidity, and of enabling 
them successfully to withstand the painful effects of perturbation incident to an 
But these trials have hitherto been 


opp, 


appearance before a critical audience 
undergone, in a comparative senec, 
friends alone, and consequently the ordeal was of no very terrible a natare; 
pupils and professors derived from them a degree of mutual encouragement 

Now-a-days we forsake these shaded retreats, once our favourite haunts, and 
wonture into broader paths and into the full glare of day; we must have an 
audience, « real audience, with its clamorous applause : we cannot do without 
them. If we happen to be skilful performers on the piano, we wish everybody 
to know the fact, and we do not sbriak from appearing by the side of profes 


Kisleld. 
best of our ability, for the benefit or amusement of four or five hundred lis 

tenors, whose ears we strive to charm apd whose hearta we seek to conquer. 
This infatuation—for it is nothing else—is one of the besetting sins of the 
day. 

Antonio Bagioli has too mach experience not to be something of a philoso- 
pher. He doubtless thought it would be egregious folly in him to attempt to 
stem the tide of popular frenzy ; and he has, therefore, given up the private 
Musical Boirées which formerly took place at bis residence, and now he invites 
aa to real concerts, given in a public room 

Of course, we do not intend, nor do we wish, to treat Mr. Bagioli’s pupils 
with the strict impartiality with which we should speak of professional artists ; 
we also think it would be improper to allade to the pupils by name, mach as 
we are tempted to do #0, for we heard there a young lady, to whom Nature 
waa bountiful when she endowed ber with that magnificent voice, a mezzo 
soprano. This youthful beauty bids fair to become, one of these days, a dis- 
tinguished artist ; we, at least, should not be surprised if our prophecy were to 

be fulfilled, for we are well aware that talent is hereditary in her gifted family. 
Bat if, contrary to the secret wish, perhaps, of some of the singers, we deem it 
incumbent on us not to mention proper names, we readily admit that the pro- 
gramme for the evening was carefully and judiciously made up, and bore evi- 
dence of the tact and taste of Maestro Bagioll. 

The example he has thus set, has been followed by an imitator; Mr. Albites, 
in his turn, assembled and brought forward bis pupils in this same hall of Dod- 
worth’s, on Thursday evening of last week ; and notwithstanding the stormy 
weather, the audience was very fashionable, aud quite respectable as to num- 
bers. This Concert of Mr. Albités was very successful, and Brignoli was re- 
warded with smiles and applause. 

The Italian songs of the aepiring pupils of Bagioli and of Albites, far from 
rendering us oblivious of our duties as an opera-goer, reminds us of, and nato- 
rally brings us back to the Academy of Music, in the prosperity of which we 
take too hearty an interest to ever think of neglecting it. The “ genial month 
of May” has, thus far, been anything bet favourable to it; but, fortunately, 
Max Maratzek is not the man to be discouraged by the inclemency of the 
weather. On the contrary, with redoubled energy and activity, he has su 
eceded in giving us, each evening, an opera either new or different from # 
one preceding it, and, thanks to his indefatigable zeal, we shall have been able, 
in the short space of one month or lees, to witness the performance of such 
operas as William Tell, Ernani, Il Trovatore, Lucia, Norma, Semiramide, and 
Lacrezia, to say nothing of Martha and Der Freyschutz, those two German 
operas which met with such decided success, in a financial point of view, if 
not in an artistic one. Der /reyschidz, given last Saturday evening as the last 
of the German performances, had drawn to the Academy young Germany, 
almost toa man. Max was in his glory, but we don’t mean the one who sang 
the part of that name, a part, by-the-bye, which is much too difficult fora 
quinto-tenore. Had it not been for Madame Lagrange, had it not been for the 
orchestra and the chorus, the master-piece of Carl Maria Von Weber would 
have stood a poor chance of being performed throughout. 
of thore, the performance of wh.ch imperatively requires to be entrusted to first 
rate artists only, for it is imperiectly written for the voice; but by how many 
sublime traits, by how many manifestations of true genius, does Weber atone 
for this, the only serious defect which can be imputed to bim ! 
ful is the instrumentation of his Der Freyschutz, and how powerful and origi- 
nal is the style of this fiery composer! Madame La Grange sang like a great 
artist, as she is, the splendid Scena in the second act; she left nothing to be 
wished for in the prayer; butin the Allegro her strength betrayed her, and, 
after first reminding us of Jenny Lind, she ended by making us miss her ; this, 
it is true, was less the fault of Madame Lagrange, than that of Nature, who for 
once has proved a harsh parent to this accomplished artist. 

After Der Freyschiiz, we were to have had Louisa Miller, as we stated last 
Saturday ; however, before getting up this fine opera of Verdi's, the Manager 
of our Academy of Music wished to give us an agreeable surprise. Taking ad- 
van tage of the temporary sojourn in New York of Signorina Vestvali, who re- 
turns from Mexico, where she reaped a golden harvest—so they say—the 
Manager lost no time in engaging ber, rightly thinking that, whatever might 
be thought of her voice, Miss Vestvali’s eyes were far too fine for the public to 
have forgotten them sosoon. And that is the reason why Semiramide on Mon- 
day, and Lucrezia Borgia on Weduesday, were presented to us in lieu and 
Stead of Luisa Miller, which now will certainly not be performed before next 
week. On both occasions the house was crowded. We found Vestvali in first 
rate health, and such as she always appeared to us; a good actress, with fine 
powers for declamation; but, for our taste, rather too prone to attitudi- 
nizing. She sings with sufficient correctness, but with a voice which is neither 
equal nor homogeneous throughout, at the same time that it is deficient in that 
roundness and volume which are most commonly the characteristics of con 
tralto voices ; succeeding, with scarce an effort, in calling down the applause 
of the many, and even sometimes deserving the approbation of the judicious 
few ; in one word, she is very sufficient and very satisfactory, as long as she 
confines hereeif to secondary parts. After, as well as before, the departure 
of Madame Nautier Didiee, she could not fail to meet with an enthusias 
tic reception, because the young aiways are prone to love the young; and 
the public, more fortunate than the professed musical critic, is not bound to be 
prudent and reserved ; is {ree to clap its hands in honour of beauty as well as 
of talent, and is quite at liberty to make no distinction between them. 

This evening, we are to bave a musical festival of pretensions far more am 
bitious than any of its predecessors. Theodore Eisfeld invites us to the Aca 
demy of Music, where be will cause to be executed, (at his sole risk and for his 
own account) the sublime music which Beethoven has written for Goethe's 
Egmont. This transcendant work has never been performed in America, and 
we shall owe Theodore Eisfeld a debt of gratitude for affording us an opportu- 
uity of hearing, for the first time, this marvellous composition, one of the most 
remarkable and the most perfect that ever emanated from the immortal com 
poeer of the Sinfonia Broica, and of the Symphony inC minor. Undeterred by 
any expense, Th. Eisfeld, like a trae artist and fervent admirer of the Master 
of Bonn, has assembled au orchestra of one hundred musicians, and caused to 
be translated into English the poem which inspired Beethoven ; he has con- 
ducted the rehearsals in person, and has neglected nothing to give all possible 
éclat to this musical solemnity. Efforts like these, a passion like this for Art 
which is cultivated honourably and successfully, deserve our warmest sympa- 
thy, and we heartily hope that the spirited and enterp rising leader will meet 
with success, in every acceptation of the term. Virtue, we are well aware, 
does not always meet with its due reward; bet we hope it will meet with it 
to night, if only for once, and for the variety of the thing GAMMA. 


This opera is one 


How wonder- 





Drama. 


in these days everybody must have a mission. There is a function for every- 
body to perform—upon everybody a solemn responsibility is laid. This of 
course enhances everybody's importance in his or her own eyes, and naturally 
gives & new zest to the life of the fortunate individual who is conscious of a 
giiasion. But it does xo} always foliow unluckily, that the vew gest thus given 
to life, displays itself in au increase of the amiable qualities of the individual +o 


in private, in presence of relatives and | 


| up of Becky Sharps, and Blanche Amoarys, aud now comes “ Diane’’—a glori 


| Laval (Mr. Dickinson), who is a gentleman deformed with many vices, but 


. be cheated by their husbands and shot when they think themselves safest. 
sional artists, as was the case at the last classical soirée given by Theodore 


No matter how thin may be our voice, we swell its volume to the | 


| Paul is packed off to Paria. 














favoured. Peop'e who have missions are apt to be the most disagreeable crea- ster 7 and gaping fur their excitement and recreation, Mr. Niblo has amiably 

tores in the world ; they so despise everybody who bas no mission, and they Pro¥? ed a marvellous youth whose genius completcly dislocates the hose of 
Aes ) se = the celebrated man who walked head downwards on a board twentyci h 

” d ike eve ryt dy who has one. W heref re I am very . rry to observe tuat yee oot 


long, at the Broadway. The young Hengler does not stcpidly walk upsid 
down—he jamps upside down, and jamping, plays a lively air on the viok . 
‘ without losing a note, which,” say the playbills “ is a source of wonder t - 
spectator.” In this case | believe the playbills. Young Hengler wil! be the 
f wonder for some time, till another younger marvel shall come a 


A 


r 4 


g & most positive and decide 
I fear, resolved to be the evangelist of her sex. She means 


At least I suppose 


Miss Laura Keene seems to be gradually adoptir 
missi Bhe is 
that ber stage shall teach the city belles to 


' 
n. 


e and die 
ve and d source of 


that thie is what she means. will turn somersaults, and as he turns. play without losing a note, the Dead 
For is only by such @ supposition that I ca int for the persistent March in Saul upon the violincell » For fate is inexorable and so forever 

way in which she keeps producing pla ( a highly edifying nature adapted * transit gloria mundi. Which reflect on recalls to my mind that we have 
4 : ’ - ’ just lost a man to whom New York owes a goodly debt. Mr. Mitchell wh 

to move the female mind, and to point the m life for spinster, wife and Tmanagement of the “ Olympic Theatre,” was one of the most satisfactor ae 

widow dramatic dynasties on this side of the Atlantic, died on Monday night. “ 
First we had Camille, of which etimt rama I have already said all Mitchell was an Englishman and a man of talent. He had been very unfortu. 
; rs ; Test ee ee . a 0 hed i ok, nate of late years, and | hope that the benefit designed for himself, will be soon 

that I have to say; then came the “ Marble Heart,” which was a kind of vul- | and efficiently organized for the sake of his widow HAMILTON 

garized “ Vanity Fair,” and tended to prove that the world of women was made — 





Obituary. 

WittiaM Mircue.., tar Comeptan.—We regret to notice the recent 
death of this gentleman, whose clever management of the little Olympie 
Theatre in this city made him, some few years ago a general favourite. 
parts Mr. Mitchell achieved 


As a player of certain low comed 
He has suffered greatly from ill health during the lat seven 


ously nondescript, and most aggravating drama, which tends to prove, if it 
tends to prove anything, that ladies who make ii!-assorted marriages ought to 


Diane (Miss Keene) is a lady adorned with every virtue, but unfortunatly 


weak enough to fancy a fine name. So for a name she marries the Count de saccess. 


redeemed by his respect for the almighty dollar. The Count has a pedigree— 
Diane bas a purse. The Count lives by the stomach; the Countess by 
the heart. So while they are travelling about in Italy the Countess natu- 
rally falls in love wi-h a fascinating artist, Paul Aubry, (Mr. Jordan,) who is 


years. _ 
In the 90th year of his age, Henry Clatterback, Esq., M.D., of New 
street, Blackfriars, London.—At Quatford Lefge, Siophen Wolryche wet 
| C.B., Inspector-General of Army-Hospitals.__At Cliften, R. Uniacke Howe. 
| Esq., late Captain in H. M.'s Slat Regt.—At Haslar, H. Hemming, Esq., Sar. 
geon R.N.—At the Rectory, Redrath, Cornwall, the Rev. J. W. Haw y, M. 
& man of too much taste and feeling not to fallin love with her. The hapless | ary way Fy 64 Logs ae Saeeg and Souldrop, in the county of 
" ‘ord.-- At Gos , John Mo . Esq. S spi 
happy pair undergo a great dea! of internal and convulsive sorrow, and finally rm let Sargeen PP the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar At tho Vices 
part in a passion of platonic grief. But of course they only part to meet again. | Walagrave on-Sowe, Warwickshire, the Rev, F. D. Perkins, Vicar of Down 
The second meeting witnesses a struggle more severe than the first, and a| Hatherleigh, Glocestershire, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty._p, 
more brilliant victory of virtne. The Countess clings to her wedded lord, and | Llor, Esq., formerly M.P. for the Queen’s County, and well known for the 
: ‘ , _, | active part which he took in the anti-tithe, repeal, and tenant-right agitations, 
There he suffers like a man for two years (alas! | died in Ireland lately, aged seventy.—In Brooklyn, May 13th, Daniel Burgess 
bow many men are capable of suffering for two years in such a case?) and ;a well-known and highly respected book-publisher of this city. . 


then like a man means to marry somebody else. But on the day destined to | 
Appointments. 


witness the signing of the marriage contract, the Countess appears in Paul's | 
studio and upsets all the arrangements by informing Paul that she is a widow.| w. Congreve Brackenbury, Esq., now H. M.’s Consul at Bilbao, to be H. M.’s 
onsul at Vigo.—.Barnaby Marphy, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Alexan- 





This pleasant information puts Paul beside himself with joy, and he is on the | 
point of celebrating the Count’s obsequies by embracing the Countess, when = a H. _ ey neoty | the ectans gies = aubpesces, to re- 
behold! the door opens, and in steps the Count himself “ alive and kicking!” | Gor to be It ile Geel a kei ee Hal, Mea, now Beta 
The impostor had feigned death in order to track and surprise his wife! After | Consul at Comayagua, to be H. M.’s Consul at Comayagua.—Alan Ker, Esq., 
which highly honourable proceeding the Count is naturally very touchy | now Chief Justice of the Island of Nevis, to be Chiet Justice of the Island of 


. 





about his honour, and in order to avenge the stain cast upon that erst immacu- 
late quality, fires his pistol at Paul—misses that gentleman but shoots Diane 
who dies very effectively in the arms of her lover, whilst the Coumt—but ne 
matter what becomes of the Count. Husbands in dramas of this kind seem to 
be regarded only as providential pro visions for the moral discipline and punish- 
ment of wives. It is avery rash thing no doubt for a young lady to marry a 
man because his grandfather was a duke—no reasonable young person would 
infer from a ducal ancestry a necessary aptness for conjugal life, neither ought 
any modest and well-bred young woman to wed any man she does not ardently 
love for his own sweet sake. These are axioms which everybody will admit, 
and upon which a few fanatics regulate their conduct. But if it is wrong ina 
young woman to marry “ out of convenience,” is it right for a young man to 
dothesame thing? If Madame Diane deserved to be shot because having ignored 
her heart at the altar she was unluckily reminded of it in an atelier, if, Isay, that 
perfectly well conducted lady (for upon her conduct not a shadow of reproach 
is cast) deserved to be shot for falling in love after she had married without 
love, was the Count de Lava! who married her for her money precisely the person 
to play the executioner’s part ! 
nor profitable to contemplate, and if Miss Laura Keene's mission to women in- 
spires her with the notion of propagating such dreary bosh, I shall send to 
Pennsylvania for an old farmer of my acquaintance who entertains a remark 
ably just appreciation of missions in general, and shall beg of him to correct 


wc 
Miss Keene's preposessions The farmer in questi mm recides 


This one-sided morality it is neither pleasing 


near the agreeable 
and highly Teutonic town of Easton, where the very river runs lager-bier, and 
every household porch isan orchestra, and doubtless from much intercourse with 
his German neighbours has imbibed some of their lax and lazy notions on mat 














ters moral aud metaphysical. He is however a pewholder in the Presbyterian 
church, and devout in his attendance And so he felt em- 
boldened once upon a time to remonstrate with his Minister on the frequency 
with which the doctrine ed the 
sacred desk. ‘ Not that I don’t believe in the ¢ d he, ‘ of course, 
I'm perfectly willing to believe in it, for I'm an old fellow myself, and all my 
children are grown up, but then why give it to us every Sabbath-day, every 
** Because of its vast importance,” responded the minister, and ‘‘ because 
1 am compelled to.’ ‘ Compelled to,” who on earth com- 
pels you?” “ Iam compelled to—the Lord lays it on me!” replied the pastor, 
very solemnly. ‘ The Lord lays iton you! Why, man, I don’t believes 
Lord ever know'd there was such a man as you!” 

N ic certainly do know that there is such a woman as Laura 
Keene , in fact we know that there is only one such woman as Laura Keene, 
but we certainly do not lay it upon her to moralize the heart after this fas} 


upon * meeting.’ 
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upon which she has entered. I am inclined to think we shall all be glad when 
she returns to dramas of a less positive, and, let me add, of a less questionable 
application. But perhans| am wrong to select for my sermon this week in 
which Miss Keene has given us the first good native Comedy of the season. 
The first good one I say with emphasis, for after so many detestable ‘‘ Ame- 
have been inflicted upon us, it is but fair that the author of 


rican dramas it 
Mr. F. R. Wilkins to wit, should have the best b yuquet 


** My Wife's Mirror,’ he 


that can be woven of the primroses of praise. “ My Wife's Mirror” has a 
plet, in which respect it differs materially from most of its predecessors ; and 
the plot of‘ My Wife's Mir-or,” if neither new nor probable, is effective and 


possible. The pivot of the piece is the resolution of a young lady to act as 
mirror to her husband, in order that he may see how much trimming and curl 
ing, and brushing and shaving his character needs—how sadly awry his moral 
cravat That is to say, this young lady, 


who is a sentimental and poetical and clever young lady, married a young man 


is, and how very limp bis collars. 


who got up his tastes and his talk as elaborately as his toilette, during the 
season of courtship, but after the honey-moon fell back into his natural style, 
toth of being and seeming, and revealed to his astonished bride that she had 
united herself to a trotting-man who played faro, drank cobblers, 
nights at the club, and used the most deplorable language. 


spent his 
Instead of going 
into a convent, committing suicide, or turning shrew, the young lady resolved 
to rid her husband of his original nature and to bring him back to that agree- 
able assumed nature which had won her maiden heart. This miracle she 
eflects by adopting the principle which the Swedes put in practice for the cure 
of intemperance. In Sweden, if a man will besot himself with gin, the autho- 
rities lay hold upon him, shut him up in a hospital and saturate him with gin. 
He must wash his face in gin, or not at all—his clothes are odorous of gin— 
80 too is his room—his food is flavoured with gin ; gin in his bread, gin in his 
meat, gin in his soup, and gin in his tea—everywhere and always nothing but 
gin. You may fancy how soon the wretch comes to loathe the very name of 
gin. 

And just so this naughty husband in the play comes to loathe his riotous 
life, when he sees it mirrored in his wife’s conduct. He does not like her 
when she smokes; still less when she drinks ; least of all when she swears 
and plays cards. And so he reforms and ever after behaves very well, at least 
till the curtain drops. 

Of course the reader will understand that I do not commend this plot from 
the ethic or the wsthetic point of view. But while the selection of such a plot 
betrays very slight study of human nature, and very little acquaintance with 
the laws of dramatic composition, the treatment of the plot is very clever, and 
gives plain indications that the author possesses a mind dramatically disposed 
and susceptible of high cultivation in the right way. 
the pains necessary to develope so good a gift. 


I trust he will not spare 


As I anticipated, Nr. Wallack bas not yet retired, but has been playing Mas- 
ter Walter in the Hunchback, with brilli Mr. 
viving his inimitable Micawber, and the Broadway still rejoices in the posses- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 

So nobody need die of ennui for the want of alangh. And for those who 
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Burton has been re- 





having lost or never having acquired the capacity of laughter, count upon 





Dominica, and David Cameron, Esq., to be Chief Justice of Vancouver's Island. 

—R. R. Torrens, Esq., Colonial Treasurer of South Australia, to be a member 
| of the Executive Council of that colony ; J. Wilson Travis, Esq., to be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the settiement at Honduras ; and W. Davies, 
Esq., to be a member of the Council of the island of Dominica.—The honour of 
knighthood is conferred upon William Henry Holmes, Esq., of the Civil Ser- 
vice, British Guiana.—The Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., to be a Caxon Residen- 
tiary of St. Paul, London, the place being void by the promotion of the Hon. 
Henry Montagu Villiers, D.D., to the Bishopric of Carlisle.—General Blanch- 
ard, of the French army, is nominated a Companion of the Bath.—Mr. P. H. 
Berthon, Assistant-Secretary, has been appointed Secretary of the Trinity 
House Corporation, vice Mr. Jacob Herbert, retired.—Professor Owen has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Department of Natural History and Science 
of the British Museum ; salary £500. 


Navy. 

H. M. yacht Victoria and Albert, Capt. the Hon. J. Denman, left Porte- 
mouth on Saturday the 26th ult. on a cruise, it is said, to Lisbon and 
Madeira. We some time since reported the probability of her Majesty 
paying Lisbon a visit this summer. The yacht has probably gone to test 
the time required for the voyage.—The Prince de Joinville, the Due 
d’Aumale, and the reat of the ex-Royal family of France were the guests 
of Capt. Yelverton and the Marchionees of Hastings on board the Bruns - 
wick, 51, at the late naval review. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Lt E W Laring to the Black Eagle, Admiralty Yacht. He 
is since promoted to Commr., having been Flag Lt to their Lordships at the 
late review.—Surgeons: R Hastings to Sampson ; H Grinlet to Runnymede, 
convict-ship.—Chaplain: Rev J L Moore to Retrtbutzon. 


AMID. 

REVIEW BY THE QUEEN aT ALDERSHOTT.—On the 19th ult., about 13,000 
men encamped at Aldershoit were paraded before the Queen. The regi- 
ments present were the 80th and 91st regiments of the line, the 3rd bat- 
talion of the Rifle Brigade, the Antrim Rifles, and the militia of Sussex, 
Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Worcestershire, City of Dublio, 5th El- 
thorne, Herefordshire, 2ud Sarrey, lst Somersetshire, Kerry, Cambridge- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Cavan, and a few detachments of the Land 
Transport Corps. Her Mejesty had passed the night in the Pavilion which 
bas been erected for her accommodation near the camp ; and shortly after 
eleven o’clock she rode upon the field, surrounded by a brilliant staff. 
She was attired in a plain cloth riding habit, with a gold sash across the 
left shoulder, and a plume of feathers in her hat. Prince Albert and the 
Duke of Cambridge, in the uniforms of general officers, rode on either 
side of her, and then came a brilliant suite, among whom were General 
Knollys (the General Commanding at Aldershott,) Lord Hardinge, Sir 
F. Smith, Lord Alfred Paget, and Col. Macdonald. Lord Panmure and 
Col. Phipps were also of the royal party, dressed in civil costume, and the 
former armed with an umbrella, which he gallantly preserved throughout 
the perils of the day. The Princess Royal and Princess Alice arrived 
upon the field at about the same time, in an open carriage and four, and 
accompanied her Majesty throughout the review. Lord Cardigan was also 
upon the field, attended by his aide-de-camps, and covered with a profu- 
sion of gold lace, but he was not observed to join the Royal party. 

We have no room for the details ; but the proceedings were curtailed 
| by bad weather. 

DesTINATION O¥ Troops.—The following statement of the destination 
of the regiments named on leaving the Crimea is, we believe, quite acca- 
rate:—The Ist Royals, 2d Battalion, 14h, 21st, 28th, 31st, 47th, 48th, 
57th, and 71st go to Malta; the 13ch, 30th, 55th, 89th, and 924, to Gib- 
ralter ; the 34, 46th, and 68th, to Corfa; and the 9ib, 17th, 39th, 62d, 
and 634, to British North America. The 51st are on their way home 
from Malta, and the 54th, 66th, and 94th from Gibraltar. It is probable 
that no reliefs to the East or West Indies will take place this year.— 
London Sun, April 28. 

(It will be observed that the above report differs widely from that 
which is already in circulation.) 





An order from the War-office arrived at the Provisional Battalion, Chat- 
ham, directing Easigns Franklin and Turner, of the 26th Cameronians, 
to embark on board the St. Michael, in charge of a large detachmeat of 
that corps under orders to proceed to Bermuda. 

War-Derartmen, Aprit 29.—6th Regt Drag Gds; C Shells to be Cor, ¥ 
Holdforth, who ret. 6th Drags; Cor Hall to retire by sale. 9th Lt Drags; 
Sarg Franklin, from 86th Ft, to be Sarg, v Grant, dec. 12th Lt Drags; Capt 
Cotton, Cambridgeshire Militia, to be Cor, v Jones, pro. l4th Lt Drags; JC 
Le Quesne, Gent, to be Cor, v Redmayne, pro. 17th Lt Drags; Lt Macqueen, 
h-p 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Chadwick, who ex. Royal Artillery: Lts with 
temporary rank to be Lts with permanent rank—F Duncan, J R Oliver, E 
Eagan, J C J Lowry,G G Hannen, P M Guille, A Ford, F M Smith, F A Mant, 
Howlett, R Handcock, C M Molony,G Arbuthnot, R Sadleir, W R Barlow, 
RC Smith. Gent Cadets to be Lts—W Kemmis, R P Perry, T H Redhead, E 
T Warry, H Bond, H G Hill, W M B Walton, R P Waddington, H Brackenbury, 
C A Gorham, W Hi Graham, A W Dancan, G F S Chambers, WS Curzon, S 
Dunlop, E Lyons. Royal Engineers; Lt Pelly to be Sec Capt, v Ranken, dec. 
Gent Cadets to be Lts—R Thaine, G Swetenham, D C Waiker, K Horne, J B 
Paterson, H Locock, F Hime, W Keith. Scots Fusilier Gds; Eas and Lt Beres- 
ford to be Lt and Capt, v the Earl of Listowel, who ret. 15th Ft; Lt Christie 
to be Capt, v Hague, who ret; Ens Kemmis to be Lt; W A Gibson, to be Ens. 
16th Ft; Ens Lockwood to be Lt w-p, v Grant, pro; Ens Wolseley to be Lt bp, 
v Cooper, who ret; L Le Feuvre, Gent, to be Ens; Lt Pinson, 3d West Yor 
Militia, to be Ens. 22d Ft; Maj and Byt-Lt-Col Thackwell, from h-p Unatt, 
to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Ramsay, who ex; Lieuts Stack to be Captain wp. 
25th Ft; Assist-Sarg Beaufoz, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Whylock, app to 
75th Ft. 32d Ft; Ens Bennett to be Lt, b-p, v Knox, whose pro has been can; 
H S Stabb, Gent, to be Eas, b-p, in succ to Lt Power, pro. 37th Ft; Lt Glass, 
fm h-p 91st Ft, to be Lt, v Taylor,app Pmr. 44th Ft; Eas Laprimandaye to 
be Lt, b-p, v Bradford, who ret. 66tn Ft; Lt Storep to be Adjt, v Firth, who 
res the Adjtcy oaly. 75th Ft; AssistSurg Whylock, MD, tm 25th Pt, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Tarner, app to Staff. Sith Ft; Assist-Surgeon Popplewell, fm 
13th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Stack, proin 86th Ft. Séth Ft; Lt C Maine te 
| ret b-s; Assist-Sarg Stack, MD, to be Surg, v Franklin, app to 9th Lt Drags. 
| 24 W I Regt; Maj Gibbings to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Grant, who ret; Capt Bovill to 

be Maj, b-p, v Gibbings. Jd Regt; J M de Palton to ve Lt. 
Roya Mittrary CoLiece.—Maj-Gen Sir Harry D Jones, K.C.B., RE, to 
| be Governor, v Gen Sir G Scovell, K.C.B., who resigns. 

Basvet.—Lt-Col Tacker, RE, to be Col. Qtmrs, ret upoa h-p, to have hon 
rank of Captain: J Freeburn, b-p RA; 8 S20.tock, h-p Prov Dep Batt. 
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New Books. 


Tux Srarnoworass Parers: on, Livixe ww tae Covwrry. By Fre- 
deric 8S. Cozsens. New York. Derby & Jackson—A very charming 
pook, redolent of geniality, gentleness, quaint humour, and sound pbi- 
losopby ; and if thie praise appear at firet sight too high, it will, we think 
be borne out by careful examination. For the mora) lessons, that are 
insinuated rather than inculcated by these playful effusions, are excel- 
lent and greatly needed. You bave laughed probably—whilst the majo- 
rity of these papers met your eye, from month to month, in the pages of 
Putnam, that King of all American periodicals—you have probably 
laughed, we say, over the mishaps and disappointments of the Sparrow- 
grasees in their efforts at perfect rural bliss. Bat have you nothing noted 
of the contented spirit, and the good tempered, and the loving, that un- 
derlies the general tone of badinage? If so, you have read carelessly and 
unprofitably, and will do well to read again. Depend upon it, there are 
not a few of us who have mentally “ got the heaves, got “em bad, too,” 
and go fuming and fussing through life to the annoyance of ourselves 
and others, because town and country, men aod women, public affairs 
and private, won’t come out precisely as we wish. In the way of books, 
it might be advisable for such vain searchers after the philosopher’s stone 
to try dieting for a while on (Charles) Lamb and Sparrowgrass. 

Several additions have here been made to the Magazine series ; but 
we shall not quote any of these, having already, some few weeks since, 
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“Pluribustah” is a satire on the model Republic, dealing rerely, or at 
least lightly, with individaale. It makes merry over the weaknesses and 
vices of the “ Pilgrim-fath-us” and of “ Yunga-Merrakah” hitting the 
latter very hard for ber degeneracy, and predicting that the great con- 
tention between North and South will end in “Cuffee” squatting on a 
ruined country, This generalising does not show much grasp ; nor have 
the isolated points any special novelty to recommend them. The exter- 
mination of the “ Injuns,’’ the war with “Jobnny Tauras,”” Mormoniem, 


Free Love, Bloomerism, the Almighty Dollar, and Spiritual Mediums, | 


bave been sung heretofore to all manner of tunes and celebrated in all 
sorts of ways; nor are the luxury and recklessness of the age qnite new 
themes. Mr. Doesticks’ Pegasus is accordingly something of a back: he 
flings up bis heels indeed at times, but it is with the air of the Circus 
there is not much dash about him. 


} 


To tell the truth, we shoald have called this book a failure, were it 
not redeemed by the illustrative wood-cuts, which are almost as nume- 
rous as the pages and assuredly more droll than the text. Mr. Jobo 
Mc Lenan is answerable for them ; and a very clever caricaturist be is. 


Know.LepGe 13 Power. By Charles Knight. Boston. Gould & 


which would not be obvious from the clap-trap title above cited. This 


| Tue Barrux Nariowat G 


| Lincoln.—The alias of this duodecimo of 500 pages explains its purport, 
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ALLERY.—A picture by Man recent] 
arrived from the continent, is now added to the national collection. 
represents the Virgin and Child enthroned under a canopy, with St. 
Jobo the Baptist and the Magdalen standing. Borroo!l, in bis Forestiere 
in Milano, states this picture to bave been in the possession of Cardinal 
Cerare M tt, Archbishop of Milan, who bequeathed it tothe Andreant! 
family in 1650. It is supposed to bave formed part of the pictorial epoile 
| which were dispersed after the eack of Mantua fn 1630. The picture 
subsequently became the property of the Mellerio family, and was lastly 
inberited by that of Somagiia. It is engraved in Alipran li's unfinished 
work on the private galleries of Milan 
The Turner pictures, now the property of the nation, will soon be 
made over to the trastees of the National Gallery ; bat even a selection 
can bardly be exhibited till a special place is provided for them. The 
new building at Brompton, on the south-east side of the Kensington-Gore 
estate, is, however, advancing rapidly. There, probably, at no very dis- 
tant time, will be depesited the Vernon collection, the Turner pictures, 
and the nucleus of the proposed National Portrait Gallery —London 
Times, April 21. : 
Tus New Socrery or Parvrens ty Waren Cocouns.—As a sebdool, the 
painters in water-colours are, in some respects, the truest and moat ori i 
nal in England. They are not our greatest painters, for naturally 
ambitious artist will employ the more enduring vebicle ; but the modest 
| of their alms must not lead us to forget the merit of these painters a 
the remarkable influence they bave exercised on the whole of Eoglish 
art. Pecullarly national in iis origin and development, it is owing to 
these artiste going box and brush in hand to the flelds to pourtray pature 


t 
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| however expands into “ A View of the Productive Forces of Modern 
| Society, and the Results of Labour, Capital, and Skill.” Traly a com- 


| face to face, and seize upon the spot its most fleeting colours, shades, and 
| forms, that English landscape painting has taken its present bigh posi- 
| tion ; and their influence bas been felt not merely in landscape, but in 


offered one of them to our readers. Neither shall we even point our prebensive design ; and one that necessarily brings together an immense | 


grave commendations given above, by any extract now specially a propos | array of interesting facts. Industry in gleaning these is perhaps more 
to them. The trath ie, we can’t get past Darley’s droll frontispiece. | conspicuous than system or method in their arrangement ; but on the 
Poor Sparrowgrass! there he lies on his back, under his own kitchen ta-| whole the work may occupy a useful niche in the library, for reference 
ble, imploringly deprecating the proximity of a villainous pistol. But! whenever needed. We don’t altogether approve the manner in which an 


take the story in the author’s own language, and leara from it not to put | 
even a dumb waiter to illegitimate uses. 


We have put a dumb waiter in ourhouse. A dumb waiter is a good 
thing to have in the country, on accouat of its convenience. If you bave 
company, everything can be sent up from the kitchen without any trouble, 
and, if the baby gets to be unbearable, on account of his teeth, you can 
dismiss the complainant by stuffing him in one of the shelves, and letting 
him down upen the help. To provide for contingencies, we bad all our 
floors deafened. In consequence, you cannot hear anything that is going 
on in the story below ; and, when you are in anupper room of the house, 
there might be a democratic ratification meeting in the cellar, and you 
would not know it. Therefore, if any one should break into the base- 
ment, it would not disturb us; but to please Mrs. Sparrowgrass, I pat | 
stout iron bars in all the lower windows. Besides, Mrs. Sparrowgrass had 
bought a rattle when she was in Philadelphia; such a rattle as watch- 
men carry there. This is to alarm our neighbour, who, upon the signal, | 
is to come to the re-cue with hisrevolver. He is arash man, prone to) 
pull trigger first, and make inquiries afterwards. 

One evening, Mrs. S. had retired, and I was busy writing, when it struck | 
me a glass of ice-water would be palatable. So I took the candle and a 
pitcher, and went down tothe pump. Our pump is in the kitchen. A 
country pump, in the kitchen, is more convenient ; buta well with buckets 
is certainly most picturesque. Unfortunately, our well water bas not 
been sweet since it was cleaned out. First I bad to open a bolted door 
that iets you into the basement-hall, and then I went to the kitchen-door, 
which proved to be locked. Then I remembered that our girl always 
carried the key to bed with her, and slept with it under her pillow. Then 
I retraced my steps; bolted the basement-door, and went up in the 
dining-room. As is always the case, I found, when I could not get any 
water, I was thirstier than I supposed I was. Then I thought I would 
wake our girl up. Then I eoncluded not todoit. Then I thought of the 
well, but I gave that up on account of its flavour. Then I opened the 
closet doors, there was no water there ; and then I thought of the dumb 
waiter! The novelty of the idea made me smile; I took out two of the 
movable shelves, stood the pitcher on the bottom of the dumb waiter, got 
in myself wiih the lamp ; let myself down, until I supposed I was within 
a foot of the floor below, and tben let go! 

We came down so suddenly, that I was shot out of the apparatus as if 
it had been a catapult ; it broke the pitcher, extinguished the lamp, and 
landed me in the middle of the kitchen at midnight, with no fire, and the 
air not much above the zero point. The truth is, I had miscalculated the 
distance of the descent—instead of falling one foot, I had fallen five. 
My first impulse was, to ascend by the way I came down, but I found that 
impracticable. Then I tried the kitehen door, it was locked ; I tried to 
force it open ; it was made of two-inch etuff, and held its own, Then I 

heisted a window, and there were the rigid iron bars, If I ever felt angry 
at anybody it was at myself, for putting up those bars to please Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass. I put them up, not to keep people in, but to keep peo- 
le out. 
. I laid my cheek against the ice-cold barriers and looked out at the sky ; 
not a star was visible ; it was as black ae ink overhead. Then I thought 
of Baron Trenck, and the prisoner of Chillon. Then I made a noise! I 
shouted until I was hoarse, and ruined our preserving kettle with the 
poker. That brought our dogs out in full bark, and between us we made 
night hideous. Then I thought I heard a voice, and listened—it was Mre, 
Sparrowgrass calling to me from the top of the staircasee. I tried to 
make her hear me, but the infernal dogs united with howl, and growl, 
and bark, so as to drown my voice, which is naturally plaintive and ten- 
der. Besides, there were two bolted doors and double deafened floors be- 
tween us; how could she recognize my voice, even if she did hear it? 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass called once or twice, and then got frightened ; the 
next thing I heard was a sound as if the roof had fallen in, by whieh I 
understood that Mre. Sparrowgrase was springing the rattle! That called 
out our neighbour, already wide awake ; he came to the rescue with a 
bull-terrier, a Newfoundland pup, a lantern, and arevelver. The mo- 
ment he saw me at the window, he shot at me, but fortunately just missed 
me. I threw myself under the kitchen table and ventured to expostulate 


| 
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Mr. Knight to this hemisphere ; but the process is becoming common, and 
we don’t observe any protests against it. The wood-cuts, embodied in| 
the text, are neat and numerous ; and we are glad to find in the getting- 
up another proof, that the mechanical part of book-making is not slurred | 
over as it was wont to be. 


Scuoot-Booxs.—New paths to learning are continuously explored, 
either by teachers with honesty of purpose, or by publishers who view in 
| educational worke a certain source of profit. Here are three, good and 
useful in their respective ways.—Dr. Loomis, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of New York, issues 4 Treatise on Arithmetic, Theo- 
retical and Practical, the clearness and simplicity of which is in charm- 
ing contrast to our own reminiscences of similar compilations in our | 
school-days, whereof the main and mistaken object was to baffle a boy’s | 
comprehension. A far wiser plan is now adopted.—Meesrs, Harpers, the | 
publishers of the above-named contribution to the echool-library, have 
also added to their set of the Classics rendered into Englieb, giving us 
a neat volume of Select Orations of M. T. Cicero, translated by C. D. 
Yonge. Dipping casually into these luminous pages, one cannot avoid 
recognizing, in many transactions of a by-goue age, a type of what is now 
occurring around us. Do we not travel ever in a circle’—Lastly we 
have to welcome, in a neat edition from Mesers. Ivison & Phinney, Che/s- 
d’ Luvres de Racine, comprising Les Piaideurs, Andromaque, Iphigé- 
nie, Esther, and Athalie. The book is prepared for the use of Schools, 
having the most difficult words and idioms explained at the end of each 
scene, and the alternate lines in each page being numbered for reference 
or examination. A better set of exercises for students of French is eel 
dom printed. 
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Pine Acts. 


A New Picrure sy DeLarocus.—Messrs, Goupil & Co. again invite 
the public to their attractive exhibition-room in Broadway, where there is 
always comething to be seen that is worth a virit. At present the mere 
mention of Delaroche will draw a crowd. 
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Marie Antoinette leaving the Tribunal, that has just past sentence of 
death upon her, is the new subject ; and if it be a painful one, it is one 
capable of inspiring a great artist, and one that possesses the advantage 
of secured sympatby on the part of those who look atit. You cannot 
think of the scene—either vaguely, or recalling such of its details as his 
tory records —without a certain feeling, or sensation, or emotion— 
call it what you will—that fits you well for receiving an impression, 
You are impreseed then ; but not agreeably, and not as you antici- 
pated. All your cherished ideas of the surpassing loveliness of the 
hapless Queen are offended, or vanish clean away. Perhaps eveu 
you may recoil from a figure that carries your thoughts rather to 
some Lady Macbeth, than to her whore name is synonymous with 
grace and beauty. The truth is, Delaroche bas stuck to the etern and 
repulsive truth, disdaining to trick out the shambles in the capari 
son of romance. He has heightened our horror at the atrocities attend- 
ant on Marie Antoinette’s condemnation—not by contrasting ber charms 
or her angelic resignation, with the sanguinary fiendishnees around her— 
but by imbuing her with an aspect of defiant loathing, a faint and mo- | 


| 








| 





with him, but be would not listen to reason. In the excitement I had 
forgotten his name, and that made matters worse. It was not until bhe| 
had roused up everybody arouod, broken in the basement door with an 
axe, gotten into the kitchen with his cursed savage dogs and sbooting- 
iron, and seized me by the collar, that he recognized me—and then, be | 
wanted me to explain it! But what kind ofan explanation could I make | 
tohim? I told him he would have to wait until my mind was composed, 
and then I would let him understand the whole matter fully. But he 
never would have had the particulars frem me, for I do not approve of 
neighbours that shoot at you, break in your door, and treat you, in your 
own house, as if you were a jail-bird. e knows all about it, however— 
somebody has told him—somebody tells everybody everything in our 
Village. 

You will seldom meet with a droller little tale, or one more neatly | 
told ; but we repeat that the waggishness is not the volume’s best recom. | 
mendation. It would have but an ephemeral life, were it not fraught | 
With good feeling and a genuine love of nature, and full of proof that its 
author is a reader and a thinker. 


Pivrisvstan. By J. K. Philander Doesticks. New York, Liver- | 
mere & Rudd.—Whatever opinion impartial critice may bold respecting 
the merits of Mr. Longfellow’s Hiawatha, it is certain that few booke 
have been so extensively burlesqued. The fatal facility of the unrbymed 
trochaics has been found irresistible ; though we confess that when we 
set the example—in a notice of the new poem, immediately after its pub- 
lication—we scarcely expected such a host of followers. Here now is a 
volume of 260 pages of humorous and satirical verse, for which Hiawatha 
is responsible—innocently though, since the best of authors may give oc- 
casion for the worst of imitatore. But the gentleman who rejoices in the 
name of Doeeticks bar, we believe, earned euch fame as he is blest with, 
exclusively by writing in the farcical vein. It was (to the best of our 
recollection) in a Buffalo journal that he made his débu/, a year or two 
ago; and be became speedily a mam of mark. His newepaper squibs 
were in fact decided hits, for they were both original and racy, and more- 
over secured attention by Mr. Doestick’s selection of his subjects. He 
caught the spirit of the moment, which is half the battle, and served up 
notorieties of many varied sorts, to the great entertainment of the public. 
When bowever bis local and temporary jeuz d’esprit were gathered to- 
gether in book form, they met with less success ; the time for them had 
gone by. 


mentary reflex, as it were, of the devilish atmosphere that pervaded the | 
Tribunal. This, we take it, was io the artist’s thought; and it could 
have been imagined or executed by no common man. To discuss its 
artistic propriety would be the theme of an article. This is bat a notice. | 
We will therefore only remark farther, that this view of the painter’s in- 
tention is by no means obvious at the first glance. 


The arrangement of the picture—it is au upright one and of moderate 


dimensions—is exceeding!y simple. The principal figure faces you, and 
almost fills the foreground. Bebind the victim appear two or three soldiers. | 
At your left and in the background, you have a glimpse of the) 
presiding demons, misnamed jadges. On the right, and brought well | 
forward, are the heads and upper portions of the figures of a 
cluster of spectators penned into a railed space. One young female! 
wears a piteous air; the rest are varied only in upbraiding gestures. | 
The guards are stolid and brutal; but all, eave the Queen, on whom | 
there is a flood of light, are in comparative obscurity. The treatment of | 
the whole is severe. There is scarcely any colour, #0 to say. Marie) 
Antoinette is robed in black, with # large white kerchief crossing her | 
bosom. The rest is but slightly removed from neutral tint. 


Two or three grave faults strike us. Io the first place, whilst the well- | 
known Bourbon characteristics of featare and look are admirably ren- | 
dered, the Queen’s head is altogether too masculine ; and however the | 
long horrors she bad undergone, and the climax of the moment, might bave 
bardened the lines, and changed the expression of a countenance matchless | 
in its prime, we think that Delaroche has unsexed her too boldly. —Se- | 
condly, we condema the innovation which bas placed the dall face of 
one of the soldiers in immediate contact (upon the canvas) with the! 
Queen’s, in place of relieving the latter by some inanimate or less con- | 
spicuous object.—In the third place, there is not a particle of movement | 
throughout. The main figure balte, as though it were a statue. It might | 
bave stood still perforce before the judges. It canscarcely be correct that 
in quitting euch @ pandemonium and issuing into daylight, movement 
should be apparently suspended. There is pose, but not the step.— Al 
gether, whilst we advise every one to see this work by a great master of 
our day, we believe it may give rise to much criticiem. Have we a Rus- 
kin amongst us 








American editor has interpolated and cut and carved, by way of fitting | the artist being not to paint anything in 


| that delightfal romance until tbe courtesy extended to the first 


i 
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every description of painting. That love of colour which we owe to Sir 
Joshua bas been nurtured and increased jo this way, and painters in oil 
bave spent days and weeks io endeavouring to attain the transparent 
shadows and vanishing outlines which are among the peculiar beauties 
of watercolour. The result, as we have lately had occasion to point out, 
is oo often a mere striving after certain technical effecta—the object of 

particular for which he bas an 
especial love, but only to paint bis anything cleverly. In water-colour 
it is different ; the effects come more naturally, and the attention of the 
artist is given honestly to bis subject and less to his manner. He palote 
what he bas seen and what he wishes us tosee. Henoe a certain straight- 
forwardness of purpose and genuineness of work which, even when faulty 
or feeble, win our reepect ; and nowhere more than io the Gallery of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-coloars which is today thrown opeo 
to the public. This exbibition, the 22d, is, om the whole, a very fair one, 
and if we cannot point to pictures of superabounding merit, still there 
are several that will be looked at with no small pleasure, and there are 
many im which the honest and loving labour bestowed on them will be 
instantly recognized.—Jbid. 

Couossat, Bust or tue Queex.—After repeated sittings, with which 
Her Majesty bas been graciously pleased to honour the artist, Mr, Noble, 
of Bruton-etreet, bas succeeded in modelling the colossal bust of Her 
Majesty which is about to be placed in the Town-ball at Manchester. The 
bust very bappily unites the feminine expression of the original features 
with the dignity of Royalty, and is a very perfect portrait. The difi- 
culty of preserving in @ colossal buet of a female bead identity without 
exaggeration has been surmounted, aud, though the bust Is of very large 
dimensions, the relative proportions baving been successfully attended 
to, the portrait bas all the delicacy ofa miniature, The treatment of the 
hair and the diadem which latter ie taken from a diadem of the ancient 
Saxon shape and character in possession of Her Majesty, and the fashion 
of the drese, which is Saxon, give an air of originality to the bast which 
is pleasing. 

Aw Ivxctixation To Ovenvo It.The conditions on which it was pro- 
pored to erect a new Wellington monument, it would appear, are greatl 
changed. £5,000 were originally voted by the House of Commons, T 
money remains at the disposal of Sir Benjamio Hall, who abetains from 
uring it in the way proposed by Parliament, because be finds that some 
£20,000 remain out of the large sum voted for the Welliogton funeral ; 
and us the thought of repaying surplus monies to the Exchequer never 
occurs to an official mind, Sir Benjamin thinks it right to add the £20,000 
to the £5,000 and erect another colossal monument to the hero of Water- 
loo, altogether unlike the one proposed by the House of Commons, To 
this course we feel the strongest repugnance. We object in the firet in 
stance to make the old Duke ridiculous, He bas to bear already the 
eneers of the promenaders of Rotten Row and the jooularities of the eab- 
men of Hyde Park Corner. He stands in the way of business near the 
Exchange. Why ebould he be made to bear the burden of another coloe 
tal monster? In the next place, we do not find ourselves #0 poor in 
heroes or eo rich in monuments as to warrant this lavish expenditare on 
asiugie fame. A city which possesres no public statues of Shakepeare, 
Raleigh, Cromwell, Milton, Blake, and Newton, surely needs not throw 
away £20000, in pure wantonness, apon an extra quantity of bronze for 
the hero of a hundred illustrations. We ask Sir Benjamin Hall—whose 
liberal and courageous administration of bis office we bave frequently oo- 
casion to admire—to re consider this point. His fame is concerned. The 
man who shall endow London with statues of the «ix great men we have 
named will deserve well of bis country and will be long and gratefully 
remembered by the scholar and the patriot. The £20,000 which be pro- 
poses to throw into the Wellington fund would procure them all! 

A PROTEST AGAINST THB ENGLISH GIL BLAS. 

We find this singular literary scrap in a recent number of the Athe- 
neum ; but we are not informed whether the touchy gentleman, who ea- 
ters his protest, claims to be a lineal descendant of Le Sage. 

A remonstrance, dated from the Champs Elyrées, and signed Alain 
René Le Sage, bas reached us. It ie written in very gracious French, 
but in rather riotous terms. The object of the writer is to protest against 
the travestie of a work called “ L’Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane,” 
by one Tobias Smollett—a wretched English translator, for whom he en- 
tertains a marked contempt. In proof of the ignorance aad imbecility of 
the said Tobias Smollett, our Correspondent cites the following blunders 
from a long list which he threatens to produce in good time :— 


Cuar. 1. Blas de Santillane, mon My father, Blas of Santillane, after 
pére aprés avoir long- temps porte les having carried arms many years for 
armes pour le service de la momar the service of the Spanish Monarchy, 


retired to the town iu which he was 
born, where he chose a wife among the 
second-rate citizens who, though she 
was no chicken, browght me into the 
world tea months after her marriage. 


chie espagnole, se retira dans la ville 
ot fl avait pris naissance. Il y epousa 
une petite boargeoise, qui np etait plus 
dans sa re jeunesse, et je vine 
au monde de dix mois apres leur mar- 
jaye. 


— Is not thie,” cries our Correspondent, “ an abominable travestie? 
In the original there is no question of poulette—what you cali chicken.” 
He then proceeds : 


Cuar. 2. Me voilh done hora d'Ovi- 
édo, sur le chemin de Pennafior, an 
milieu de la campagne, maitre de mes 
actions, &c. 

Cuar. 3, Je ne me trouvai pas seul 
avec le maletier. I! y avait deux en- 
fants de famille de Pennaflor, un petit 
chantre de Mondunedo, qui courait le 
pays, etun jeune bourgeois d’Astorga, 
qui s’en retoarnalt chez lui avec une 
jeonne personne qu'il venait d epouser 
a Verco. 

Cuar. 4. Je connas alors avec quelle 
sorte de gens j etais, et l'on doit bien 
jager que cette connaissance m'dta ma 
premiere crainte. Une frayeur plus 
grande et plus juste vint s'emparer de 
mes . 


Behold me, then, in the open field, 
clear of Oviedo, on the road  Pea- 
naflor, master of my conduct, &c. 


| was not the only person who tra- 
velled with the carrier, there being in 
company two children belonging to a 
gentleman of Pennafior, a little stroll- 
ing ballad-inoger of Mondonédo, anda 
yoone citizen of Astorg, who was 

ringing home a girl w he bad 
married at Verco. 


any one ma 
discowery € ectually dispelled my for- 
mer fear. A terror more mighty and 
better founded took possession 

sous. 


of 
—Alain René Le Sage says he will rest his case on a reference to 
dictionary. In conclusion, be begs the English reader to 
original edition of Gil Blas de Sautillane, or to suspend his judgment 


é 


shall bave encouraged a second translator te approach the task. 
_-—-_—_—— 
A NEW POMPEII. 
For a whole year ramoure bave been flying about our antiquarian world 
that excavations were to be peter = the isiand t Capri. Such 
favourite and imperial resort, it has long been conjectured, must abound 


to- | in antiqaarian wealth ; former researches had, to a certain extent, proved 


the truth of the conjecture, and traditions and facts have given an im- 
alse to the curiosity which is now in the course of being gratified. The 
eapolitan Government has, at leagth, been induced to make the mighty 

grant of one bundred ducats—a sum about safficient to pay the expenses 
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The Albion, 








t, with this paltry a-sigoment 


of a dir rand bis men for a week ; Occasionally St. Martin's temper, although 
mn ig Lae been brougat to light, aod Were is prow:se usnally p! became violently r Tne «ffect upon the digestive 
of yet more. : process was instantaneous and decided. Digestion procee ded, but instead 

he sight selected was a bit of garden ground belonging to the cottage | of the formation of bealthy chyme, the stomach contained a thin, gruel- 
of o puor maa, la the we ry centre of the Vilage H ‘Tre. whiiet pianliog like subs ao yoch tinge d wi 4 bile, which, under ordia ary circum- 
his vines, the proprietor had oftea turoed up bite of mosaic, lucerne and | stances, is not to be found within it. 


coins,—of which | have Pp urchased mapy—anod it was determined to pene 
trate somewhat lower, evea to the roote of thi« plentiful crop of small 
objecta. The result bas been that portions evideutly of au imperial pa 
lace bave been exposed to view,aod a palace, too, which, it is fair to 
conjecture, must have been one of the most splendid, not only for the 
situation—which commands a view of the Bay of Palermo and Naples— 
bot from the nature of its fragments, The largest chamber must have 
been, in the opinion of Booucci, a vestibule. It is just at the entrance ; 
and its dimensions are greater than thore of any room yet fouod in Pom 
peli, measuring thirty-six palms in length and twenty eight in width, and 
et the whole extent is not all ascertained. Even the doorway—whicb 
of white marble—measures twelve feet ia width. Io this room were | 
discovered 530 pieces of marble, varied and rich, evidently for floor work, | 
together with forty five pieces of rosso antico, aud seventy of ** giallo | 
antico,”’ which were fragments of cornices. 

It is worthy to be noted that these pieces were placed one upon the | 
other as by intention, showing that thie chamber bad been used asa de- 
positary, and that there might bave been some idea entertained of a re- | 
storation. This room—the walle of which are painted yellow and the | 
pavement of a composition of a similar coleur—is separated from the 
other portions of the palace by the public pathway; but resuming the 
exoavations on the other side, there have beea discovered apparently two 
corridors, paved with white mosaic with a double border in black, of a 
similar construction. From those we pass ioto another room, which is 
aved with a variety of coloured marbles of regular forms. Adjoining it | 
be room paved with white mosaics with a black border, whilst the next 
chamber has a black mosaic pavement with a white border. The walls of 
these rooms are painted, some yellow and some blue and some red. Two 
roome which, from the fact of their being in # great measure still under 
the pathway, it bas been imporsible.to examine thoroughly, have the 
appearance of having been batbs. Io one of them there is a canal for 
carrying off water. Three binges were found in one part of the ruius, 
and the inference drawn from thie fact is, that the door were not removed 
“on purpore,” in obedience to any command, buc by the gradual opera- 
tion of time. 

Since I began this letter I have received additional intelligence, from 
whieh I gather that 700 pieces of varied and coloured marble bave been 
disinterred. Several coins, too, of the reigns of Augustus and of Tiberius 
bave been found with the altar and the legend “ Providentia,”’ whilst the 
reverse of one has “ Imp. T. Veep. Ang. rest.,”—disclosing a curious fact, 
though one not allogether unknown to the antiquary, that the coins of 
one reign were at times recoined in a later reign. Another coin of Anto- 
ninus bas the legend “ Munificentia Aug.,”’ and “ Hippopotamus’’—one of 
the wonderful animals then introduced in the spectacles of the Amphi- 
theatre. The works have now been suspended for waat of funds. The | 
liberal grant of 100 ducats has been expended, but an application has | 
been made for something additional, in which case the excavations will 
be resumed.—Letier from Naples 





- 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 

Many of our readers will remember a series of experiments, published 
by Dr. Beaumont, of the United States Army, almost twenty years ago, 
on the physiology of digestion, in which he wae aided materially by a 
person named St. Martia, a Canadian voyageur, This man bad been 
wounded, it will be remembered, by the accidental discharge of a gun 
loaded with buckshot, one of which, entering the lung from behind, tra 
versed it and emerged at the stomach, leaving au opening which could | 
never be united again, and through which Dr. Beanmont was enabled to | 
witnees the whole progress of digestion, and to make the series of experi- | 
ments with which his name is bonourably connected. 

This opening made by the bullet was about three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and the stomach was torn by the lead in such a manner that 
healing by natural or artificia! process was impossible. 

Dr. Beaumont tried to effect a cure by keeping St. Martin without food 
for two days, but without the desired effect. The gastric juice secreted 
by the mucous membrane of the stomach would not allow the reunion of | 
the torn walls of that organ. The consequence has been natural—a fis 
tula or opening from the stomach—-so that if St. Martin does not keep a 
compress to the aperture in drinking water or swallowing anything else, 
the whole contents of the stomach will pase out through that opening 
Through this opening comes out a emall part of the stomach, 7. ¢, the 
joner coat, which shows its different appearances—thick or swollen when 
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pereon of a certain Jules Gérard, the African Lion-Killer. His book will 
| probably be republished here, and will pase under review. 
time we cannot refrain from offering our readers another proof of that 
tendency to analyse and dissect the seosations, which marks the modern 
French school of writers, but which one would scarcely expect to find in 
the description of an adventure “ iu the bush.” 
allusions which Mr. Gérard makes to bis beart, because reference to that 


ny foot a lentisc some paces bebind me, telliog them not to stir from that 








uader the work of digestion, and thinner when the digestion is over. 

This same St. Martin, baving been lost sight of by the scientific world, | 
after nearly a quarter of a century bas suddenly turned up again as a} 
subject for digestive experiments. He is now in this city, on bis way | 
to Kurope, under the auspices of Dr. Bunting, ef Montreal, who proposes | 
to extend more minutely the series of experiments #0 successfully com- | 
menced by Dr. Beaumont, and also to enable the savans of the old world 
to witness the experiments, Mr. St. Martin is at present a little upwards | 
of fifty years of age, of a epare frame, but apparently capable of con 
siderable endurance. He is in excellent bodily bealtb, and has much | 
vivacity of manner. His early life was spent upon the frontiers, and | 
eiuce leaving the employ of Dr. Beaumont he bas married and resided at 
Montreal, The opening in the stomach bas bad no injurious effect upon | 
his bealth, nor bas it prevented him from pursuing active and severe 
labors. Indeed it is possible that his daily knowledge of the effect of | 
food upon the stomach may have prevented him from abusing this impor- | 
tant organ for the gratification of momentary taste. Le is a mao of simple | 
tastes in his diet, and drinks, it is said, no ardent spirits, | 

Oa Saturday afternoon a meeting of several eminent physicians of the | 
city was held at (he New York Hospital, for the purpose of being intro 
duced to Dr. Bunting and bis celebrated patient, and of witnessing some 
of his experiments. Among those present were Dr. Van Buren, Dr. | 
Markoe, Dr. Buckley, Dr. Griscom, Dr. Cook, Dr. Vandervoort, of the 
Hospitai, Dr, Isaacs and Dr. Elliot, of the Medical College, Dr. Derby, | 
Dr. Back, Dr. Wood and others. 

The first experiment performed was that of introducing the thermo- 
meter into the stomach through the opening, from which its temperature 
was ascertained to be 101 Farenbeit. Dr. Bunting vext introduced into | 
the stomach the gum elastic catheter, and extracted nearly an ounce and | 
a half of gastric juice, which was preseuted to Dr. Griscom, and examined 
by him and otbers, as to its taste and other properties, The third ex 
periment consisted in causing the patient to drink two tumblers of water, 
which was immediately afterwards poured out through the orilice into a 
basin beld by Dr. Bunting. The experiments being concluded, various 
questions were propouaded to Doctor Bunting in regard to the time con 
sumed in the digestion of various foods. Ia reply, he observed that the | 
carrot would consume between five and six hours, while rare roast beef 
would thoroughly. digest in an hour and a half. Melted batter would not 
digest at all, but float about in the stomach. Lobster was comparatively 
easy of digestion. Upon the application of the gastric juice to a piece of 

urple tissue paper, the colour at once faded. In relation to the patient's 
Pealth, Dr. Buating observed that it had been uniformly excellent, having 
since his recovery from the first effect of the wound, supported a large 
family by his daily labour. ; 

These experiments do not differ materially from those made by Dr. 
Beaumont. The latter ascertained the differences between natural and 
artificial digestion by a very simple and beautiful experiment. 

He took from the empty stomach, at an early bour in the morning, two 
ounces of gastric juice, which he divided into two eqaal parts and placed 
in separate vials, ia each of which he placed a given quantity of roast 
beef. The one was placed in a sand bath at 99 degrees, and the other in 
the open air at 39 degrees. He likewise put the same quantity of meat 
into a like portion of clear water, and iatermixed a similar portion with 
gastric juice, previously extracted, of the temperature of the air. 

The meat ia the fresh gastric juice, placed in the warm bath, proceeded 
towards digestion as if contained in the stomach, and was finally wholly 
digested by the addition of a further quantity of gastric juice. That con- 
tained in the water was simply macerated, and that in the gastric juice 
having a low temperature was affected but slightly. 

The series of experiments instituted by Dr. Beaumont, to ascertain the 
time required to digest various articles of food, are familiar to the medi- 
cal and scientific men. Boiled rice was foand to require only one hour 

to digest, and pork five hours, these two being the extremes. 

These experiments also, as a general rule, confirmed the opinion pre- 
viously entertained, that iarinaceous vegetables are more easily digested 
than succulent, and wild game, and the meat of full-grown animals, than 
those which are young. ’ 

Another very important law of digestion developed, was, that fluids, 
like soups and broths, require to have their outricious particles converted 
into a solid substance betore they can be acted upon by the gastric juice ; 
the consequence is that al such aliments are less adapted for weak stom- 





and no soover did his enormous head rise out of the wood, at two or three 


| enemy, 


| Mr. Gérard’s guo does not appear to have hung fire; what then was the 











solid food 


The cave of St. Martin is altogether a peculiar one, the like, ein 
nough, not being found on rec ord 


gularly 
It is at the eame time one of marked 


interest, not only on account of what bas already been contributed by it 
to our kn 


wiedge of digestion but what we may bereafter reasonably ex 
t from it 


It is wortby of remark that St. Martin’s life bas been a regular one, 


and that, consequently, the experiments made in advanced years are as 
valuable p 
April 2° 


as those prosecuted in bis youthb.—.V. Y. Evening Post, | 
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REVELATIONS OF THE HEART. 
A French rival of the famous Gordon Cumming has appeared in the 


In the mean- 


We have italicised the 


branch of man’s organization is rare amongst mighty Nimrods. 


“ Soon after this I beard loud and heavy steps on the leaves which 
covered the ground, and the rustling of a huge body through the trees 
bordering the glade. It was the lion bimeelf leaving his lair, and ascend- 
ing towards us, without suspecting our presence. Bouaziz and the spabi 
were already shouldering their guns. I then pointed out to them with 


spot until the end of the drama, a command which they did not fail to 
obey. Indeed, I must give these worthy fellows much credit for per-isting 
in staying by me, notwithetandiog their extreme terror ; for, judge it as 
you please, I, for my part, think it no mean courage, when you have your 
doubts about the success of the adventure, to accept the passive part of 
spectator, and to remain unmoved on the scene of action. 

* The lion was still ascending ; [ could now measure the distance which 
separated me from him, and could distinguish the regular, rambling sound 
of his heavy breathing. I then advanced a few paces nearer to the edge 
of the glade where I expected him to appear, in order to have a chance of 
shooting him closer. I could already hear him advancing at thirty paces, 
then at twenty, then at fifteen: stili I felt no fear. AllI thought was, 
suppose he were to turn back! Suppose be does not come out into the 
glade! And at each sonad which showed him nearer to me, my heart 
beat louder, in a complete rapture of joy and hope. One anxious 
thought only crossed my mind, ‘What if my gua were to miss fire?’ said 
I, glancing down upon it. But confidence again prevailed, and my only 
anxiety was for the long wished for appearance of my foe.” 

* The lion, after a short pause, which seemed to me an age, began to 
come forward again; aud preseatly I could see before me, by the star- 
light, at bat a few paces off, the top of asmall tree, which I could almost 
touch, actually shaken by the coatact of the lion. This was his last 
pause. There was now between us two but the thickuess of that single 
tree, covered with branches from the foot upwards. I was standing with 
my face to the wood, and with my gun pointed, so as to be ready to fire 
the moment the animal should enter the glade ; and having still an in 
terval of about a second, I took advantage of it to make sure that I could 
regulate properly the aim of my barrel. Thanks to a glimmer of light 
which came from the west, to the clearness of the eky filled with shining 
stars, and to the whiteness of the glade, which was conspicuous against 
the dark green of the forest, I could just see the end of my barrels; that 
was all, but it cufficed for so close anaim. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that I did not waste much time in thisinvestigation. I was beginning 
to flad that the anima! was rather slow in bis motions, and to fear that, 
instead of advancing unsuspiciously, he had become aware of my pre- 
sence and was about to spring over the lentise which separated us. As 
if to justify this fear, the lion gave two or three deep growls, and then 
begaa to roar furiously. Ob! my fe'low-disciples of Saint Hubert; you, 
who can feel and understand, fancy yourselves at night in the open 
forest, leaning against a small tree, out of which rises a volley of roars 
enough to drown the voise of thunder itself. Imagine yourselves with 
only one single shot to fire oa this formidable animal, who only falls by 
the merest chance under a single ball, and who kills his oppoaent without 
mercy, if be is not killed himself. 

“You can doubtiese understand that, had J trusted to my strength 
alone, my heart would have failed me ; in spite of my efforts, wy sight 
would have become dim, and my band unsteady. Yes; f will confess 
frankly and without shame, that terrible roar made me fee/ that man was 
small indeed in presence of the lion ; and without a firm will and that 
abeolute confidence which | derived from the inexhaustible Source of all 
power, I believe I sbould have failed in that awful moment. But this 
strength enabled me to listen to the tremendous voice of my enemy with 
out trembling, or even emotion; and to the end 7 retained a perfect 
mastery over the pulsation of my heart and a full control over my 
nerves. When I heard the lion make a last step, I moved a little aside ; 





y. 





yards’ distance from me, and be stopped to stare at me with a look of 
wonder, that I aimed between the eye and ear, and slowly pressed the 
trigger. From the instant I touched this, until I heard the report of the 
gun, my heart ceased to beat. After the shot I could see nothing ; but 
through the smoke which enveloped the Jion I heard the most tremendous, 
agonizing, and fearfully-protracted roar. My two men meantime bad 
jumped up, but without making a step forward, and unable to see any- 
thing, stood with their guns shouldered, ready to fire. For myself, I 
waited dagger in hand, and ope knee on the ground, until the smoke 
should disperse, and I could see how matters stood. As soon as all was 
clear I beheld,—first one paw,—and, heavens, what a paw !—then one 
leg, then a shoulder, then the head—and at last the whole body of my 
He lay on his side and gave not the smallest sign of life!’ 


Being troubled ourselves with a certain relish for plain matters of 
} 


fact, we desire information on one point. Perhaps some one who has 


accurately studied the relations of sound and distance can eatisfy us | 

' 
lapse of time between his touch on the trigger and his hearing the re- 
port, during which his heart ceased to beat? 
} 


The problem may be | 
solved by trig-onometry. 
—_—_—_- > 
GuortFicaTioN OF Bavarian Beer.—Before corn can yield a vinous 
beverage, the fecula must first be converted into sugar, and before any- 
thing spirituous can be elicited the saccharine matter must undergo the 


| 
| 
| 


brewed,” &c.; and the Bavarians, by their art of 
are entitled, in a most extraordinary degree, to the thanks of the rest of 
mankind. As the Saxons are our preceptors in mining, 0 are the Ba- 
varians in brewing ; acd he who is not too old may live to see the da 

when Bavarian beer is drunk in all the civilized countries of the earih.— 


announce the conclusion of peace at the following localities 





preparing this beverage, 


Men and Things, by a German Naturalist. 


Srraxce Retics at Locu Srrxie.—A short time ago, while some men 
were engaged in trenching a piece of land on the farm of Salterbil) 
parieh of Drainie, occupied by Mr. Reid, they came upon several large 
pieces of wood, which, on examination, turned out to bave been portions 
of very large logs of black oak, part of which were hollow in the eentre. 
The ground oo which this discovery was made lies in the north margin 
of the loch, a little to the east of the Drainie-road, and almost due south 
from the dwelling-bouse of Salter-hill. The discovery of one piece of 
wood—somewhat in the form of an oblong chest, with a massive lid—leq 
to more minute investigation ; and in the same locality no fewer than 
three of these huge chests were discovered, with a number of large bloeks 
of vak between as bearers. The length of each of the three boxes or 
chests is about six feet, with a diametar of about three feet at one end, 
tapering to about two feet at the other. No nails or fastenings of an 
kind appear to have been used. The boxes are cut out of the solid oak, 
with massive planks as lids fitted iato a groove on the upper side, and 
extending about five-sixths of the entire length; in the other sixth the 
hollow is scooped out of the solid tree, and the upper portion of the 
tree as well as the bottom and sides remain. Between each of the boxes 
there is a large block of solid oak—apparently for the purpose of keeping 
them in place ; and it would seem that they are also set upon oak bearers, 
The wood, as a matter of course, is considerably decayed, but the origi- 
na! form of the boxes is not to any extent defaced. Although only three 
have yet been uncovered, from borings made with an irou rod, there ap- 
pears to be others ; and, so far as can be ascertained without further ex- 
cavations, the whole are placed in a circle, with the smaller ends to the 
centre, and with the ends in the inner part of the circle much lower than 
those at the outside. Half the circle, or nearly so, has already been un- 
covered, and by another week we hope to be able to furnish a correct re- 
port of the exact position of the whole. Of the original use or purpose 
of these boxes various conjectures have been formed. We forbear, in the 
meantime, giving any opinion on the matter, as it is likely that better 
data than we yet possess will be furnished when the ground is thoroughly 
excavated and the whole contents laid bare. In the meantime a large 
number of people are daily visiting the locality ; and it deserves to be 
noticed that the intelligent tenant of Salter-hill, Mr. Reid, while perso- 
nally taking a very deep interest in the matter, and willing to enter into 
any arrangements for unriddling this antiquarian mystery, most readily 
gives visitors the benefit of all the information he possesses, We 
believe the Literarary and Scientific A*sociation have applied to Sir 
Alexander Cumming, of Altyre, the proprietor of the grouud, for liberty 
to make the necessary excavations; and we have no doubt the request 
will be granted.—E/gin Courier. 

A Peace Hoax.—A hoax worthy of Theodore Hook bimeelf, was per- 
petrated on Monday. An apparently official proclamation had been 
posted up, announcing that ‘ a mounted herald, accompanied by a pur- 
suivant,’’ would, on the 21st inst., ‘ prefaced by a flourish of trumpets,” 
: Elephant 
and Castle, Aldgate, Royal Exchange, St. Martin’s-le Grand, Holborn- 
bars, Oxford-street Circus, Tyburu-gate, Hyde Park-corner, Piccadilly 
Circus, Charing cross. At all these spots, large crowds collected ; but it 
itneedless to say that they no more saw the herald and the pursuivant, nor 
heard the flourish of trampets, than the persons whom Charles Lamb sent 
tePrimrose-hill to see the Persian ambassador pay his devotions, asa fire- 
worshipper to the rising sun, beheld that interesting religious ceremonial. 
A young man, named Gaspard Collard, was on Monday examined at Marl- 
borough street, on a charge arising out of the trick. He was theatrically 
* made up” with a long curling wig, false moustaches, a herald’s tabard 
profusely adorned with tinsel lions and unicorns, and a blue velvet hat 
and feathers. The charge was one of assault in Hyde Park. Before the 
magistrate, Collard said :—** [ was employed by Mr. Grevill Potter, of 
Oxford-street, to read a proclamation at various places to day, announc- 
ing to the public that it is his intention to give away portraits of the he- 
roes of the Crimea of many hundred pounds’ value. About 5000 bills 
have been posted in different parts, and because I was behind the stated 
time, the people were kept waiting, they became infuriated, and when I 
made my appearance in Hyde Park, the cries were, “ Pall him off his 


horse !”’ and this would have been done if a police-constable had not in- 
terfered. I struck in self-defence, without assaulting any one in particu- 
lar. Iam only a servant acting under the instructionsof another.” The 


youug man was released, after a lecture.—London paper, April 26. 





Tue Hovses or PartiAment.—Sir Charles Barry’s great work is ap- 
proaching towards completion ; the wholé outline of the clock-tower is 
now seen, and the Victoria Tower is finished to the top of the parapet 
and foot of the turrets. These latter, however, will be 70 feet in height ; 
and there will further be a flagstaff of great elevation, to bear aloft the 
banoer of England when the monarch is present. The whole front from 
St. Stephen’s Porch to Victoria Tower is appropriated for offices of the 
House of Peers, including peers’ private entrance and staircase, commit- 
tee-rooms, waiting-rooms, and the numerous other apartments required. 
It also includes a large room to be called the Peers’ Robing-room, which 
is to be decorated in fresco by Mr. Herbert, R.A. This is lighted from 


| the top, and fitted up in oak, as is the case wiih the other apartments, 


The trescoes will be eight in number, of large size,—the subjects scriptu- 
ral. The Cloak-room and Peers’ Staircase are nearly finished, and pro- 


mise well.-The Builder. 

Tue Prrcamn IsLanpers.—At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday, the President, Rear-Admiral F. W. Beechey, an- 
nounced the removal of the Pitcairn islanders to Norfolk Island ; and, 
in answer to a request from the chair, the Bishop of Oxford dwelt on the 
benefits likely to ensue from the removal of these highly moral people 
to Norfolk Island, particularly to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
islands, the more especially if countenanced and helped by the British 
Government. Sir Thomas Fremantle stated that he had received infor- 
mation from bis brother, Captain Fremantle, to the effect that he had 


| proceeded to the Pitcairn Islands to propose that the islanders should 


remove to Norfolk Island ; and that, having assembled the inhabitants, 
180 in number, and read the proposals to them, they, after mach delibe- 


ration, resolved to accept with thanks the offer of the British Govern- 


ment, being convinced that their own island was not large enough for 
them ; but wished to stipulate, however, that, as they bad lived happily 
without the access of strangers, they might have the exclusive possession 
of Norfolk Island.—London paper, April 26 


Virtues or 4 Wuite Cravat.—W. H. Barber was charged at Wor- 
ship-street with robbery. Mrs. Wright got into an omnibus at the Kings- 
land-gate, aud took her seat next a stout man, who soon after quitted 


mysterious process of fermentation, to produce which the liberated sugar 
must be brought into contact with yeast. That these conditions, which 
are by no means obvious, should have been discovered at such an early 


period, 1 regard as a wonderful, and almost miraculous fact; and I can- | 


not conceive how man discovered that sugar is produced by the germina- | 
tion of corn,—how he found out yeast and its remarkable action upon | 
saccharine fluids. All that nature had combined in the juice of the grape | 
and gave in mature state to man, had to be prepared by man himself, by | 
means of a series of artificial operations, to perform which be bad to make 
use of materials as different from the grape as possible. Hence, beer- 
brewing seems to me ene of the greatest chemical chefs d’euvre that man 
ever achieved, and yet the discovery was made at a time when the very 
word * chemistry” was utterly unknown. Hence, too, we have a right 
to maintain that beer is not the resalt of scientific meditation,—that it 
did not spring from the schools of the learned, but it ewes its origin to a 
sort of presentiment—to a dark instinct, or whatever else we may please | 
to call the source of those buman operations that are not the result of 
knowledge or sagacity. Good that it is so, for if science was the only 
source of action, our species, in spite of its high antiquity, would have 
produced little of any moment. 

Many countries boast that they brew the best beer, and Albion especi- 
ally believes that, in this respect, she excels the rest of the world. There | 
is, I will own, something bordering on the monstrous in the gigantic | 
dimensions of the London breweries. The Tun of Heidelberg is but a| 
dwarf compared to the vat ofa Barclay. The machinery of these colos- 
sal editices leaves nothing to desire; but he who deems that reddish- 
brown, sourish bitter compound, which all Eogland drinks under the name 
of “ porter,” and for which a Continental man must train his palate, as 
for oysters, to find it even endurable,—he, I say, who deems this equal. | 
or superior, to the “ Lagerbier”’ of Bavaria, prepared lege artis, and 


! 
| 


fresh from its rocky vat, must bave an English or an Anglomaniac palate, 
I hold Bavarian beer for the beer of beers, 
* home- 


to which I can lay no claim. 
more excellent than all the “double stout,” “ Scotch ale,” 


| the omnibus. To her horror, she found her dress cat through and ber 
| portmonnaie rifled of its contents, but left in her pocket. Chase was im- 
| mediately given, but the stout traveller escaped. Mrs. Abbot said that 
| ome time ago she got into an omnibus and found herself next a gentle- 
manly-looking stout man, in black, with a white neckerchief, and very 
much the air of a dissenting minister. He crowded her very much, but 
she thought nothing of it, as he was intently reading a newspaper—so 
intently, indeed, that she did not see his face, and he did not seem to no- 
tice that his newspaper several times partially covered her dress, When 
the pious-looking man departed, she found that her purse and its con- 
tents had been stolen. Inspector Brennan knew that that the prisoner 
had for years got his living by this kind of robbery ; and Inspector Breck- 
nell recognised him az one of the cleverest members of the swell mob. 
Remanded. 
ContrisvTors To MaGazines.—Roberts v. Hunt.—The plaintiff in this 
case Was a young gentleman, an undergraduate of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, and the defendant was the proprietor of Hunt’s Yachting Maga- 
zine, published at 291, Strand. In 1854 the plaintiff and another young 
gentleman had accomplished the feat of what is called in sporting lan- 
guage “ rowing across Eagland’’—namely, from Cambridge to Chester, a 
distance of 270 miles. This was done in a wager-boat weighing between 
38lb. and 40ib. It struck the plaintiff that an account of this undertak- 
ing would be just the thing for the Fachting Magazine, and he accord- 
ingly wrote to the defendant offering to supply one, at the same time 
asking what remuneration he would receive for the contribution. The 
defendant, in his reply, stated tbat, as the circulation of the magazine 
was rather limited, he should not be able to offer mach. The plaintiff 
upon that sent in a portion of his account, which appeared in the May 
and other numbers, but he never completed it. He had also written an 
article, which had appeared, but he never could get any money for his 
productions. He had offered to settle the matter for £5, but this had been 
declined. He had then brought this action. 
The defence was that the contribution had been inserted upon the un. 











1856. 
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—————__—_— —— —— 
derstanding that it was grataitous. At all events, the plaintiff had no 
right to bring bis action in a superior court.—Mr. Baron Bramwell, ix 
summing up, eaid that the verdict of the jury must undoubtedly be in 
favour of the plaintiff. They must say what they considered a sufficient 
compensation for the services he had performed.—The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with £710 damages.—The learned Judge refused 
bis certificate that the cause was a proper one to be tried in a superior 
court. se 

IxperaTigaBLe Ma. Maraew.—Mr, Mayhew has issued a prospectus of 
a new charitable brotherhood, designed to assist in the restoration of the 
criminal to the society which he may bave offended, either from his igno 
rauce or his wickedoess. The Howard Society is the name proposed for 
the new brotherhood,—a name which felicitously defines the work to be 
achieved and the spirit in which it is to be attempted. Howard, with all 
bis enthusiasm, was guided by intensely practical views ; and his plans 
were effective in exact proportion to their simplicity. Mr. Mayhew seeks 
to find employment for well-condacted prisoners on their liberation from 
jail: this being the first step towards the ultimate re-absorption into the 
honest mass of society which it is desired to effect. The machinery pro- 
posed consists of a home for prisoners on discharge from jail,—a bank for 
deposits or loans,—a school for instruction,—a registry of employers,— 
and a guarantee society. Whether the plan be practicable or not we will | 
not pretend to say :—we wish it well; and we believe that it embraces 
elements which ought to command success. Everything will depend on the 
amount of co-operation obtained and the wisdom of the initial measures. 


—_—— - 
CyHess. 
PROBLEM No. 385, “ Tue Jesuit,” sy E. B.C. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and checkmate in nine moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 384, 
White 
1. K to . 2. ! 
2. tks P 
3, 8 


ttks B checkmate, 

To Corresronpents.—E. B. C., has our thanks for the extraordinary pro- 
blem published above. We should feel gratified by receiving the solution from 
some of our readers ; we warn them of the great difficulty they will have to en- 
counter.—M. S. Your problem in three moves is too easy. We shall be glad 
to hear from you again with something ratber more intricate. 





Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 





N.Y. White Paina. Black. Puta. White. N. Y. Black. 
ll. K B tks Kt tks B. IL. Ktto K 4. | BwQs 
12. Castles, P to K B4. 12. K Kt to Kt 5. QwQ Kt3. 
13. Q Kt tw K Kt3. QtoQ B2. 13. QtoK R5 | 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
F. DERBY & CO., MERCHANT TAILORS & IMPORTERS, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

ECRIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valnable Invoices of 
Spring ard Summer \soods, for GENTLEMEN'S EAR, many of which are the con 
fined Scyles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
COLEMAN STREET, LONDON 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
a@> THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of al] others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported 
*,* Every Varicty in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can alwave be 
reen At 12 PARK PLACE. 


est Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 
LAW, will close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 20'h day of May, at 1 o'clock, ’ 
ISAAC V. FUWLER 9 Posmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer ATLANTIC, will 
close at this Offic. on SATURDAY, the 24th day of May, at 1049 o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
N EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and Teacher of Plano-Forte 
AND BINGING is desirous of locating where he could meet with encouragement. Com 
munications on the subject solicited. Address ‘*‘ Organist,’’ at this Office. 








OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos, 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety .f Account Books, Paper, Fancy aud Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drate, Money and Shipping Receip's, inkstands, Memorandam and Time Kooks, Pens, Pen 
eils, Slates, Pen-knives, Coess and Backgammon Boards, &c . and ali articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Meads, &c Country Merchants are invited to call 
R. LEVETT, Dentist, respectfully Informs his country Pa- 
tients and those recommended to him that bis Office-hours are from 9 A.M... tuo 5 P M 
Office, No. 12 Waverley Place, one block west of Broadway. 














IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the saie of many of the most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering thew at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of, He is also selling bis large and weil known Catalogues of Mu 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, ail ef which be will 
be able to G1 to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these instroments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & ©O., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 

We have this day oponed « branch of our house in Lendon, under the frm of DENNISTOUN, 
CRO388 & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFOED, 
&s resident partners. 

We take this opportunity oj; stating thet Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN end Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jan., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since lst January, 1554, parwers of this house and ai! its branches. 

J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 
PASCHALL’s FEVER & AGUE MIXTUKE.--This efficacious 
and safe Medicine is receiving the approval of ail who have experienced its virtnes. The 


following letter from one who is weil known in the literary world ane to tue readers ofthe Albion 
is One among many received : 





Baitiss Coxsciate, Norrork Va., 18th February, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—Yon tel! me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Pasceall, unless I do so willingly. I not only ¢o se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of greas service to the public to bave it generally known. 
have had no attack of Fever myself for several years , but I have recommended the remedy 
ip many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw eff, aud I have 
never known it to fail in effecting acure. in many instances a very few doses have produced 
that result. 
You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, and from my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprighiness of character, I am sure that ai] you do publish wiil be equally t-wthful 
and sincere with that of Yours faichfully G. P. R. JAMES, 
Te Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Ps. 
E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philade , Sole Proprietor and Manufectorer. Fer sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 John Street, New York, and vy Droggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinc-s, and West Indies. 








Demestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 











MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


N BIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLI ARS.—An entirely new and original em 
a Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by wien aan, 
v — special taleut for wring, ond Without the sid ot a master, may, in his own room, become 
pamphies business pages "1 —e course of eight books, § by 15 inches in size, with « 
seat by mail, postage paid, on receipt of = ie aud very fall directions to learners, will be 
The Grst edacationists of the country have given their c 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC 
the beauty and rapidity of his writing, 
Copies of the phiet can be obt 





pinion that any person, may, by the 

EXERCISES. ip one tortmight Ot bimeeit in 

for any counting-bouse in tbe world. 
by applying wo the publishers, 


WM. 8. MAGLAURIN £00, 
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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


UUR attention is called te the Wangres mana‘ectared by ‘he Lod ay | Oc., from 
ed 


AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 
herevy given, that the foilewing provisions of an 
Ceancil relative to pawnbroters 


23, 1956.—Notice ts | 
paesed 


ordinance the Commen | 
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made for the viola.ien of tbe same wil! be immeciately sent to the Corporation Attorney for pro the conteete Of ihe Sinks of New Vork Olty, and free rom offensive edoer, cal 
cnouten FERNANDO WOOD, Mayo: POUDRETTE AND TAFRIt 
nd 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall Foadre'te ls compesed cf two thirds might eefl and one third decomposed vegetable Sbre. Te 
wader bis hand and eee), « liremee for the came. and enter into « recog Cvlpoeed of three fourthe wight cell and one four h No. 1 Peruw Urano 
aflkc lent sureties to the Mayor, Aliermen and Commonelty im the eum of five . ore Manures ere reaper a etier edepied for raising ( orn, Gar ctab'e and Gres 
ditioned for the dee observance of ai! « finances of the Commes Ooun ' Other in mart. ‘an be pet tm eontact with (De reed & thoet ners, eed cauess Core 
? respecting pawnbrokers at any © during the continuance of such |i- | eon to come ep + e om (wo weeks enriter, and yleid ome third mere (han ober me 
sar ) ¢ Wore 
bec. 4. Every pawnbroker shal! keep « book which she be fally «© en at the time of r . ® Tate - masure an ace of Corn lv the btL ye 
each loan au accurate » unt of the goods, article or thi g pa e a toa y > FP rette 82 G per bb 8) SO for any qvantity ower 7 bbls, del wered om boar 
loaned ‘ ene ‘ . erest to be paid on each loam, and, ** t Re . wm oer o kage tage. A pamphlet containing every 
the name end aw ‘ t « the sald goods ar e or thing 8.108, oe > ey ee a the idr eas te 
Bec. 5. Eve the tume of enc man, deliver to the persom pawning oF Th ODI] MARUPACTURING CO 
pledging any goods ar thing, © memorandum or note, rigned by him or ber, ¢ sining No @ Courthendt Sireet, New Vork 
the substance of ee y required to be made ia his or t ‘ y the last preceding section -_—- — - 





and no charge shail be made or received by any pawnbroke 
or note. 

Sec. 6. The sald book shall, at « be opened to the 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistarte and Justioes for ; ‘ 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who «hal! 
purpose, by any or either of them, and who shal! 
broker 


r, for eniry, memorandum 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW VORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, avaliable in any part of the world 


NT) reasonable times 





tal } ery 


inepection of the Mayor 
e peace cf y of New 
rieed in writing for tbat 
tren eutherity to euch paWa 








exhibiisach wr 


Sec Every pavnbdroker who shal! violate t neglect, or refuse to comply with any or N EW P U B LI C AT I 0 N § e 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fifth or sixth section this title, «hall for every each of 


fence, for'ett and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 


Sec. 8. No pawnbroker shall ask, demand or receive any greater rate of (nterest than twenty. | For Spring and Summer 














five per cent per ennum, upon any lean not exceeding the sur wen'y Ove dollars; or than 
seven per cent per annam upon any loan exceeding the sun wenty Sve dollars, under the pe | A BOOK OF GENIAL HUMOUR!!! 
baity of one hundred doll for every such offence 

Sec. 9. No pawnbreker shall sell any pawn or pledge or the same shal! have remained one | now ReaDY—? 8 47 THE BOOKSTORES 
year in his or her poesession, and euch sales shall be at pablic section and not otherwiee and | (THE S@PARROWGRASS PAPERS Or, Lieine in the Cowntr ‘ 

May: yt ey conducted by such auctioneer as shnl! be approved of for that purpose by the I With Iilustrations by Darley. Ooe beautiful Ime. Price $i 4 By Pred. &: Comens 

ayor of the city of New York. : . ‘ . 

See. 10. Notice of every such sale shal! be published for at l-ast twelve days previous thereto | Contes u ’ wv bs a - Re . Ant tne a ~y 4 Kiet ¢ Oar New Obtckens — 
in one or more of the daily newspapers printed in the ci'y of New York ; and such notice shal! | Adves -; Stedent — ng ~ ot a — rt we rape Avother Vear's Trial 
specify the time and place at which euch sale is to take place, the name of the auctioneer by .*s Wrist ie pene fo ctitehen rr mn te mo {ieee ty whh « Pish net 
whom the same is to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be sold | An See we oh add - Atb ~- —4 +. 8 aie's Cow—A Hint to Horteohuriee—The 

Sec. Li. The surplus money, if ary, arising from any rach sale, ater deducting the amount of | Ule , ‘w ae “7 . se a ton 8 > ; ~ + a evens » uye ® Wey «> \veffeetun! M wate 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, andthe expenses ve advertisement and sale, she — A Berens¢ ~ bs ty _ 1 - . AR Par "The haw ra ow Cherry .Orop—Mre. & 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in | TOW grass Clscourses ole e—/ ral Party —The Advantages of lressing in « Pigie 


* 
case no such sale had taken place New Dog— Autamnal Scenery -A Family Aqueduct Cbildren in Town ana ¢ ty | 


















Sec. 12. No pawabroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par‘s of any Mistake about a Lady — Amuser fur ( en Winter Scenery—Nacker Fiehine—Wolfert’s 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shall have been offered, entire or collectively, 10 | *0**- The Nepperban and ite Legend: Mr. Sparrowgrass descends to the Interne) Regions on 
him or her, by way ef pawn or pledge a Dumb Wa er Carrier Pigeons and houstere—A Clapter ef Birde—A Country Exe Pisce 

Sec.13 No pawnbroker shalt under any pretence whatever, porchase or bey any second. | “PT'Pe Verrtables Fe Garden on Paper—Sparrowg-axs concludes to buy « Her Remirie 
hand furnitare, metals or clothe, or awy other article or thing whaiever, offered to bim or beras | C&°°ts Of Bloomingdale—A Horse as can go—An Ariist Mory—tdodive—lomews “a Out 
& pawn or pledge. ward bo ucd—A new Lady of Coventry'’—A Horee of ao ‘ Mi Sparrowgrase boys 

Rec. 14. Every pawnbroker who shal! violate er neglect, or refuse to comply with any or ef the Horse that belongs t the Man's Brother—A Valuable Hint as to Stable bullding—A Morn 
ther of the provisions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, tweitih or thirteenth section of this | 'P€ Ride—\)id Dock weed—An Evening Kide. and a Oatamrophe-—Cbildren— Mre yes 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars | maker a Brilliant Remark—Phitade phia Phrasee-A Few Quakeristion—A Quaker Ra! ’ 

he a = i wht Bros sin a Oathedral—thur New Horse lo provee— He te Loaned to « Neighbour and [te 
2 . . — poet ery ee ers bimeelf ' Vegetation —The Paiieader—Au Agreesble Surprise—Mr, 8 

YAS > D> . » 5 . . = ie os mre Avtumneal c ri P parro®w 

GAS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS | frase takes a short trip- Meets with « Disappolutaen'—"Adversity's sweat mlik'’—Our New 
} ~R ! oNering for ea'e a most complete, cheap, | parher— Kem. nlecences of our Old Barber —A Dog of another colour— ctober Woods—A Party 





simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in ali respects to the wante of private dwellings, pub 





on the Water—Home, Sweet H we ations A re 





to the Palisades —Troguote legend 









lie and private echools, churches, colleges, tactortes, founderies hotels, watering places, &c., as 7 , 
’ . ° _ we 2 ‘ -— The Children are sen! to Behool—Our KE st begins to shew By mptome of the Tender Passion 
byw bat py ta pe age, ) meee will be furmisbed by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH ~The Melodies of Mother Goose Litthe Posterity by the Wayside—A Caseality—Mr Bparrow 
» No.7 all street, N.Y. [-+ feels as if be would like nis © iko~ ene Cena W fo—A Darra: ot Cater owe of the 
saddle aed ridle—Christmas Carols and Masques—A Suggertion of Mra. KRparrowgress «An 
CLARET WINES. offer ‘or the Horse— Di flew ty of Bhipping Lim eecor ding to the Terme of Bill of Leding Mee 


Sparrowgraee buye a Patent Bbedstead—The New Meodaiead is tried and found “ pot available’ 
‘ 





THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTEEN HUNDRED CASES OF CHOICE 





: . lites will ur r horse gets into business at nebed vpon an tee island —The 
Bordeaus Clarets, consisting of St. Julien, St. Emilion, St Estephe, Margaux, Larose great Suow storm -scraps in a Commonplace book - reoce jv the Library—Myr, Sper 
Latour, Chateau Lafte, and Chateau Margaux, imported from the first bonuses io Bordeanx pre- | rowgrass writes an Kseay— Life in Towns aod Life ie the Rural Districte—tre Nparrow 
vious to the failure of the vintages in Europe; these Wines are in the finest condition for nee continues the theme—Two Pictares from Nature—The Last Word—Captain Davie, a © 
’ y 


pure, sound and natoral, not favricated by shippers to please vitiated tastes 
each kiod is in Pint Bottles. 


A proportion of | nian Ballai—Capiain Be grave 


DERBY A JACKSON, Pablishers, New York 


m receipt of price 


COMMODORE PERRY'S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 
DD. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New Vork. 


WILL FUPLION (8 4 FEW Days 
TARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
CHINA SE4S AND JAPAN, Performed in the Veare 1-62, 86), aud 1°64. by order of 
he Government of the United Biates, ander mmend of Commodore M. ©. Perry, U. & N 
Compiled from the rials of Commodore Perry, at bis request, and under 
his supervision Hawks, 1) D. One Volume, §vo, with Two Haudred Mtoe! and 


TABLE CLARET 

Righty Casks of St. Jalien and Margaux 
prefer making their purchases in this mode 
Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver 8t., New York 


Coples sent by mail, post paid 
superior Table Wines, sulted to consumers who 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Casha Capital, . oo. coos con cos cccccccccessessccssces 
O* the 3d instant, the fo lowing 
Aunovai Term -— 





.. $250,000, 


rectors of the Company, for po 


tlemen were choren D 
oiler ere « l rietnal notes and } 


vy Franeis L 


Wm P. Palmer Moses Taylor Lyman Denisov Wood Evgravings, Maps, & Price $5 Ww 

fam! F. Mott, James Colles Sidney Mason Thie volume will be one of the most interesting works ever published The new field of ie 
Wm. F. Mout, Theos. W. Pearsall Fdiwin D. Morgen terest which it opews to the reader will not fall to prowe attractive. especially as the volume ts 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell iNastrated with nea ly two bundred steel and w o« } eugrav ug, 6)! from drawings made on the 


Rufus L. Lord, Peter Cooper L. 8. Seuris 
Thomas Barron Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorpe 
Augustus H, Ward. Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Dire tors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Erq 


epet by the Dianghtemen of the Eaped'tion 
DAY have judd published 


APPLETONS' CYCLOPADLA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing @ Reriee of Original Me- 
y 











was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing year moire of the Moet Dtetingalshed Persone of al, Times, Written for the Work & 
This Company continues to insure against Loss or Namage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandire, Bir Archibald Alieon, D.O.L Prot Ferguson, AM James MeConnrehy, 
Housebold Furniture, Builc ings, Ships in Port, and their Cargors, on favourable term« Willem Batre. MOD FI Prof Gordon, F R.S EK Prof. Nieho, LL b 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary Sir David Lrews'er, F Rs James Vedderwick Fliba Kieo 
. James Pryce, A.M F.G.8 James A. Herand Vrot Sreaidias A 
John Hill Burtor ‘ Jamieson, DD Viet Thomec 
HUNGARIAN WINES. P ( remey Mv ‘ Davies Ke ight ry Kalph N oly se 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, BOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, Prof, Faaie, Db D LL.D James Mausou 
JALIC® &CO., Pesth, Hangary, have in Store andin Bond « Large stock of Superior Red " . die . . 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $5 50 to $4 50; the latter (ine!ad pan ~ -o = Ses gfe Fran * Hawbe D ° a . ba os wasee mony 7 
ing Imperial Tokal, Ruset!, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $50 per doren— all of which they warrant | ) Wasi? #5 Ps 4 pn’ % — 7 Sous 400; sheep, 0400; ball morocco, < 
to be pure and unadulterated FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, —e sila 
No. 102 Fulton Street = ey a ee ee - _ 
“= = esihan Senate Ee eters ane MAGINN'S MISCELLANIES 
TO PRINTERS. PU GLISHED Tele Dav, way 17 
FE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COME! F LUCIAN 


Ops 64 - FACED TYPE.—CORTELYOU'’S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, AND T2 (Vol. LV, of Mice hed bi 


Translated by the late Dr. 
Adio. 


PRINTERS’ WAKKHOUSR, established in 1823, - Se anies). Edited de, by Ur K ®ieton Mackenais a 
elot 
29 SPRUCE STREET, four doors below William Street. THK ONOHERTY PAPERS, (Vols I. amd II of Miscellantes) imo, cloth, 8 
The subscriber is prepared to furnish bis well known and superior Book and Newepaper THE BHAKSPEARE PAPERS. (Vol. IL] of Misceilenios). idm, cloth, $1 


Printiog Types, in foun's to soit purchasers. Also, German and ( rnamental Type, Greek, he 
brew, Ornaments, Music, Brass Kules, Ac., manufactured of metals equal to any in this coon 
try, and furnished in the most accurate manner. He aleo furnishes Presses, Chaser, Comporing 


oT FUBLIPHED, 


BOCTAL BCIENCE Hy George 1. Calvert, author of ‘Reena 


A Discourse lo Three Parte 





5 p tr " and | heushts in Furope l2mo., cloth, 0 ceow 
Sticks, Stands, Cares, Furniture, Ink, de. PHILLY AND KI1; Or, Food aod Keiment. By Caroline Chesebro’, author of * Dream: 
WOOD AND METAL TYPES, Land by Daylight, Getting Alovrg."' &e. l2me. cloth, BI 
from other Foundries, and every article required in @ Printing Office, at the lowest prices, for K.. AN ) s The Revolutiousry History and Litersure of Ireland. By Jobo Ravage 
cath or approved paper. Type, copper ‘aced by the Newton Company, furnished to order, Old 12a , ene tod 
Type received at 9 cents per pound, in exchange for vew. Estimaies for Printing Establishments ELTAW. A Tale of the Revointion. By Willem Gilmore Pimms, (Last of the Revels. 
furnished on application yoary Beriet). Wiib Iiluetrations by Darley. l2mo, clot, 61 2 
Printers of newspapers who will ineert this adver! isement three times before January | Nea?’ Weee 
s od e ove ers ll be paid ) “ chasing fc Ines : 
2Os, cuating te ee . of the papers, will be pald in priming types, when purchasing four tim PAUL FERROLL. ATale By the Author of 1X Poems by V."' from the Fourth Lea- 
: ; dou Edition 2mo, cloth, $i 


PETER C. CORTELYOU, 


HOTEL 8T. GERMAIN. 


BPRARLY MEADY 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH 


Heing Pe'eeiions from hia Writ 
ings, and Paceages of lle Letters and Table Talk 


With Notes and « Hiograpbieal Memoir by 

















FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY Evert A la . A Portrait ou Steel afer G. Stewart Newton, and eo Autograph Latter 
2mn., cloth, $i 2 
ue above beantifa! and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ocenples NAPVIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINAULAR WAR From the last English Edition 
one of the most delightful situations in the city, at (he intersection of Broadway and Fifth | pewieod | ¢ Author With all the Mops, Piece and Portattse on Steel f Vote | ame 
avenue, Twenty second +t eet and Madison Fqrare cloth, $7 bu 1 4 
The house will be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having # Table d'Pote, Restaur Prt In reese 





ant, and Coufeciionary, &c., attached. The rooms wi!l be let «ingle or en suite, with or without / rsa 

board. The transient visitor will Gnd every accommodation and a & permanent residence ft RINAL AND PALESTINE, To connection with ther Hietory. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 

will ve fourd one of the most delightful. Its situation ts ench that all the principal ferries and | M.A , Canon of Camerburs With Cotoured Maps, Fians, de Fes, cloth, $20 

railroad depots can be reached by ompibusses pasting etal) times. As @ residence in the sum LIFES A DREAM AND THE GHEAT THEATRE OF THE WORLD. From the 

mer it is unequalled. viet of Calderon, with an Keeay on bie Lif and Genius, by the Kev, K. 0. Treseh, B.D., oo 
The undersigned aseures bis friends and the public that no exertion on bis part wil) be want he * Brady of Words," Ac, 12m, ¢ oth, 75 cents 

ing to render bis guests comfortable. The Lote bas ali the modern improvements, and is fur PORMS Ry the Rev. BK. ©. Trench, BD. With an Introduction by the the Rev. J. A. 
hed throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and loxury ot ite guerts, pencer. imo, cloth. $i ; 

— ae dita a FRANC IB RIDER Proprietor KNIG@Ts, AND THEIR DAYS. Ry Dr. Doren, author of ‘ Habits and Men,” “ Table 

; Traie,’’ de 2ino., cloib, $1 25. 





4, 8, REDFIELD, 84 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 
BOOK BUYERS AND READERS, 


you ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Recent and Popular Publications. 


| 
THE STANDARD SHERRY, . 
| 
$6 per Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 50 per Gal, | 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Reason. [+ 
delicate, free from all acidity, ard strong!y recommended for lnvelids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 W0 per doer 





‘ , . . THE BUNS PERS. By Jobn Brongbem..,......-. os osess Ps 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES, $600 per gallon. $15.00 per duren, | 17% BUNSBY PAUEIS | ly sae ee TED idme . i t-4 
Warsented On proce, 06 eres i BKKEWERTON'S WAR IN KANS48, I2ae. 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PURT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen, GREEN wot STAIN GIRLM A Story of Vermont... se is 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to) jenny MAKSH'S TOILING AND HOPING. 12m 10 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon DIES’ GUIDE 1 > KRFE UNTILIFY. lame 

ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 Le ee ee TO ee ee ae es ‘ ee 

LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, BTILTON CHEESE, &c., HUMBOLDT'S ISLAND UF CUBA. By Thrasher. I2mo ne beeen tee” 


For Sale by ARKTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
N 


- 7 " > I” rew Dave 
0.7 William Street, New York. " 


Eieuie dE THE BPARROWGRASS PAPER®. Py Frederick @ Coazens. 








HT a. oe ‘ LTH 7 RE WalU-BUN ; Or, The Karly Day. By Mre. J. H. Kingie of Obieago. five 
LIG AND HEAL B AD. DERBY & JACKSON, Pobliehers, No. 110 Nassau @treet. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC BALERATUS,. - _ 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amenget THE WORLD'S NEWSPAPER AGENCY 
those consumers who prefer a pore and wholesome article. ts superiority over anything ’ 
et in use is acknowledged by all that try it, end its merits only need to be known, whence it No. 512 Broadway, Albany. 
will take place of every other Saleratus inthe market. It has , ; . W. PACKERS AND FORWAR 
: BOCuRE RNS CA OFA stn Pmorenties BEES HENPRICIESON, FACKELS 4:0 FORWARDERS OF ALL Dax 


that common Saleratos has, and Is, therefore, less expensive , and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children wil! not failto ose it. Medical men ananimously admit thet the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health It derauges the « retes in the system, and is the cause 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware « re is no danger in using the DIkT 

ETI: SALERATUS, {t being free from a! aining only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which je sufficient to prodace 

ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

a better quality, from the barre] of four, than can be obtained by any other process 
carbonate of Soda for making thort biecait, and ali kinds of cake 





We would cai! avention to our stock of publications, being the best asec rument of reading mat- 
ter to be foun~, and including all the recent pub'icetions of the day 
| Partics desiring to become subscribers for single copies of the Dally or Weekly Newsepspers 
would further their views by remitting the subscriptivn price of the seme, when they will re 
ceive any papers they may devire 
Agents are offered great inducements 
vantage to address 






f Bat 
simpurities, con Parties with small capital wowld find it to thelr ad 
BELL & HENDRICKSON, 
No. 6 2 Broadway, New York, 
who will furnish a complete ootfit for s comparatively email amount 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 

CHARLES SCKIBNER Publishes this day, 
Sout AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Leet. By J. MU. Clark, MLD. 
. i2mo. Many Engravings. Price $i 1234. 

It in Gemgned te teach the unprofessional reader bew he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, end be able to continue thetr ase, whi the least portible impairment. down to the 
latest period of life. It in adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well a« the etvdent and the man of letters it te te 
fureish some suggestions upon almost every polat which relates to the subject, and treats fami 
larly of matters in whieh evi ry clace of readers mart have « deep interes. 


ts 


of 
a Kone 


sch superior to Super 





will dispute this ater trying it. 
Manofactured by 
And sold by Grocers and Drugg 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
RIVNKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably itn- 
formed that mineral waters, ender the name of‘ Raratoga’’ water, and seits, uider the ! 
pame of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern end South- | 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think a | ane perenne “Com. | 
gress’’ water, &c., wh as at Saratogs there are waters of a!) kinds, from Congress down to | 
diteb water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial ecm 
pounds, entirely worthiers, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coscunes Wa- 
TER. the effect of them being entirely diferent from that of the genuine Coschess Waren. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu:ting in seriour permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often | ‘Mrs. T. bes « fue commend of both thonght and language tare pererption of the work 
rendering @ mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise diferent from that pro. | ings of humen nature and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything «lve that ber eab- 
duced by saline cathartice disrolved in ordinary water—while Concuess Water produces pel. | ject may require. The present work will sustalo ber reputation vurnal 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated tLe patient <—! be, it being tonic THE SEOUND MARRIAGE ; OF. 0 bter's Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charles 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the epring, which during sixty- Burcett, author of * The Conviet's Child, Lilia Hearnt.”’ &e. 1 vol., iSme.. 76 cents. 
three years past has bu Sitep the re — of Saratoge. yet waine have ey yy - the name of PALA bclds a steady pen, and graphically does he dereribe lite as it 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for sewindlers to foist worthless */r ovrnat. 
articles ~— te the public om the strength of the Seputaten ovsained by the Congress Spring, ins His tales make no pretension to bigh merit of sethorehip. and yet 
series of years, The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on Place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mre. tedgwies.— WN, Y. ter & Enquire. 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from tletr ay SCRIPNER’S, S17 and 879 Broadway, corner of White Street. 
ng thet they have already tried it, t 


JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Mreet, New York. 
ts generally. 





1 vol., 
] 








ALSO, 4007 READY, 
REALITY ; Or, The MiMonsire’s Danghtr. By Mrs. L. C. Tothill. 3 vol., 12mo , $t. 

















tn future refuse the genuine py recpenn ATER oa b= — 

is not a sufficient guarantee of its genninences that it isin bottles an xe ing COr pames AND.—** ” 

as the old boutles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the parpets of Gling | = agg to pA Ene ae hiat Hy 5. mu = ine, 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; y; ataine NOTICES OF KiNG INSTITUTION 


La ethers | T Babirg Go Mucavlay. I’. 


x 

ou can rely on—Conoress Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is bra L r rat ON THE BASKING &Y8T 
f'tbe cork ot every bottte of poy a Waren, vis “*Conenaes a av"— Mice PI ror FOR COUNTRY BANKING HOUSES. OF BOW YOUR... IV. FES 
if wit it these words, it isa value dangerons counterfeit. As to the compou called fa ou 
ratoga powders, Seratogs salts, &c., they are not only valueless, bot injurious—not fronsessing | gg TERMS OF SUBS RIPTION, $500 per annem. To Canada subseribers, $5 0. 
eveu Ge sestase Le Demons 2 — reuse yt nape. Le » edn ad “= Cox} J, SMITH HOMANS, Neo. 162 Pearl @., Office Banker's Magacine, N. ¥. 
Gunss Warten artificially, we bave the euthority of the celebratedc , Bir Bompbrey Davy, | » 4 

as follows :-—** It is impossible to recombine the ingredients 00 asto make an article of eqnal qua. ee Pov teted oe vente we ee’ the Secsnd Edition of THE BANKER’S ALMA- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.”’ On writing us, we will send | *AC, ¥'® Ldst of Canns ~ . 
you list of prices. sizes and packages: and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the | 
amount ordered, you can heave it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
cantion. to buy the genuine ConGress Wats only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 

















TT HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1456.—Price Reduced to 2. Inducemenu: 
and lnetrumental Mome (4 pages 


A volume of Vora! ® week, 208 s year) end « charmig 
| Portrait of Moaart as tile page. Masical Intelligenee : Musical Literature: Generel Literature 





3465 Broadway, New York. 





tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE 2 WHITE. 
bamwes 


| of the ebolcest quality. 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs,and Ne. T BICHARD 8. WIL1.18, 267 Browdway, New York. 


Street. New York City. | 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LOa DON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


8 OO HAS BEEN IN svUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS 
“7. Pecks ot ana 2s ee oe cent in sug mentation, or 2) per cent in Cash, are now 

fe course of payment 
Prospectus, with rates aad every taformetion cas 


be bad on application at the Ageney 
44 WALL STREET 
ROBT. & BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


_L OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARK SUPPLIED 
to subsorivers in the CITY, of will be mailed to aay part of the Untied btates or (enade 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTUCR WILLMER Agent 
07 Fulton Street (204 Floor) , New York. 


A’ 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
a south Jobo Street, Liverpeo! 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING ‘TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Meda! and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of al! Nations. 
, ) Silver medals, f-om the American #04 Mecuanics |nstitaies 
1 dei mesa for 1855, from the American Inatitate—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
Fisbi Keele and takleio the U. 8. The above Oret Class premiums be 
ayn ty wiJi.ad douroy, 66 Fulton &t., N. ¥ , for the beet Fishing Rods, Kesls « 
le of ali kinds. J. 4 J. 0. 0., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 
+ large and aneqeal ied cock of (he above artidies many of which are reduced ic prices. 
“Every ewe description of Netiing | as aele or made to order 
A large quantity of Bamboo 
Leapcewood Peles of the beet quality 
&c., made aod repairet. 








A pely o! Chinese genuine Grass Lines 
FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS BOPE & CO., 
HO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
te the Hudson River Ratbroad Station, And at 
ww YONKERS 
Directly opporile the Ratiroad Depot. 
AVE OONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OPPRR FOR SALE EVERY DPSORIPTION 
of ree S Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Uld Wines, ail the most approved 
trends of | *, including tasir own MaX 8U TAINE. All the different varieties of Ula 
ret and Hock _—— 


Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Freeh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Choteest Brands of sear 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Catsaps, Mastard, Sweet Oi!, Rardines, &e 
AGemewal Soqpemens of Provisions, tucluding their Celebrated BoRuineton Haws, Westpaa- 
tia Hams, Heef Tongues, ac 
GOSHEN BUITER: received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies All of 
which they deliver free of charge to 4!) parts of both of the abeve pi end all the seighbeur- 


fg conntsy adjacent thereto 


“WEEDLBES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World's Fair 

T —aend has constantly en hand a large aod well assorted Steck of Rods, Artificial 

fate. Trout Flies, &c., &e., of every variety, which be is able wo supply on the most 
‘al terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, wil! find it to their Interest to calland examine bis 
Moock, before making their parchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York 


MN. B. Patentes of the new Se ntine Ss jnmer, acknowledged by expe: ienced Fisher 
men te be the beet Bait for Trolling ever invented 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
aod New Orleans, from Norfolk Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
ecommodious Side wheel Stxamshio JAMESTOWN, on Satarday afternoon, or ROANOK F, on 
ednesda ernoon, arrive im Norfolk next day and connect next morning withthe GREAT 
gouTnEhn MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Rallroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fareto Norfylk, including Meals and stat 
I 








eroom, $4 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 00. 
DLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway 
After landing at Norfolk these «hips proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 ® ; Steerage so 
Coxtc AL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, [8 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
ds in New York « preference of haifa dollar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for al kinds of grinding. Between fifty and sixty Premiam Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volame of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street, New York 


“MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 











BA* KERS, Ne, fs. wu Ham stress, New York, issue Foreign 
OLROUL AK Lert OF Ca&REDIT on the ‘ollowing C itles 
Alexandria, "O. ar ~*. she, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton Malta, Rio de Janelro, 
Amvterdam, Dreeden Marseilles St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dasseldort Milan, Strasbourg 
Haden. Edinburg Moscow, Sie nna, 
Florence Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort Messina, Reville, 
hence Mulbeuse, Btettin, 
Geneva Madras, Shanghal, 
Gibraltar, Bingapore, 
. Hamburg Sydney, N. 8. W. 
di Lacea, Hlagae, Turin, 
Havre, Toulon 
‘ Heidel berg Trieste 
Hong Kong " Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon Oporte, Vevey, 
Oairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Cobients, London, Paris, Wiesbaden 
Cologne, Leghors, Pau Warsaw, 
Oadia, — _ Zurich, 
Columbo, Ce Pis 
4L80, CREDITS FOR NDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON 
Braaches and Agenetens at 
Shanghai Oalentta 
Hong is ens. Bombay, Madras, 
apore 


OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE Ba 
Branches and Agencies at 


ik OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON 


Mattland and Newoatle, ... 6... cc cece cnc cecccvaccccceseuessHunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich, . epee SAS OO ROS 060009000000 C000 Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches 
Melbourne, Geelong, K yneton, 
eapemoins, obs cand eeeceee aces Co cecccene Mount Alexander, 
Sandhurst Ageney..........+- ee eeeccesece Bendigo. 

Ovens Agency. 


&CO., Amerte an Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


OHN MUNROK 








arie—irant LECTRRS OF CARDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT en the following cities :— 
Alexandria, Broswels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Maanhetm, Retterdam, 
Ameteordam, Cartaruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Reville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens, Coblence, Letpaick, Messina Smyrna, 
iz-la-Chaselle, Colorne, Lacerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
jaden Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Dresden, lege, Manich Stockholm, 
berlin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
*, Prantfort-o-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
1 rout, Geneva, Lucea, Pas, Venice, 
‘gers Gibraltar, Lyons Palermo Vienna, 
x, Hambarg, Madrid, isa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Pragae, Zurich 
— ca 





Malaga, { 
ein New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Hills oo Paris at short or GO days’ 
erent! NG BILLS at 6 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 


NOTIOCB. 
OTICE [8S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kin: dom tor changing ihe name of the * NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 


sight; also 


ASSURANCE SOCIE having on the 2od July instant received the Royal assent, the ba 
siness of this © empeny y wil henceforth be conducted ander its ee name, ‘THE INTERNA 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.’ JAMES B. M EERAR, 


Montreal, July 26, 1555. . A. Colonies 


INTER ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
mn 1838, Lncorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Req, M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell 4 Req... Jona Kiliot son, M.D., F_R.S John Moss, Faq 
—— Bennett, Thomas Colley Grattan, Eaq., Thomas WN) coll” Exq., 


General ‘Agent British N 





eal Kian Oberes, "Req. Geary J. Hodgson, Eeq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
oseph Thompson, Esq 
Manager, J = eander Starr, lea aaaetere, Pr cheater Wheatstono, F.R.S.; Professor 
hoa Radford Youn 
COLONIAL 1. JOOAL DIRBCTORS. 

. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lann, Rev. J. Flan- 

Montreal, . ...cceeeeeces eee egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 

Halima. N. 8 Jas. G. A. Oreighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 


Hon. 8. Cusard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor 


P.O. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N.B... R. F. Haeen,  G . Tam, KB. Allison, Hon. J. 


Gray, W. Jac 
LW. Hoyles, Hon. J 5 Seas Aguas 
Gt. John’s, Newfoundiand, ars _F. thee hy w. FA taal Hon, J. Woad, Hon. 


N. Stabb, Agent 

JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North Ameen © olonies. 

. D. MACKENZIB. Accountant and Cashie 

Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colonies—Marcuasts’ Racuanes. Mowrerat 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appeinted throoghout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. BR. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Klanks and 
every information may be oMained. 
The advantages offered by the ‘ International "’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
recommended te the consideration of them. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE “AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2.590 Tons....... C \ 
NEW YORK, 2.18@ Tons. oS ee ene. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons, John Dancaa, commander. 


The Glasgow and New Tork Steamshit Com { 
a New te @ » @ - woe pacy lntend sailing their new and pewerful steam 
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Chie Albion. — 





May 17 
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BRADY'S 
JALLERY OF PHEOTOGRAFHS 2! ERAROTYPES 
Fo. W Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in Amer 


IAG 


NATI 





Opersung Room pon the rame floor with the Galler 

le geet Collec nm of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic 

Pb wtog? aone Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Cnc ves aod Paper, Coloured in 01) and 
Ware 


we BROTY PES «& New Style of Picture on Glass, & 
{ portraitore 

Copies from oid Daguerrecty pes, Portraits, or Beets, by this process. 
be produced at 6 nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style 

4 M. B. BRADY, 26 and 359 Br esdway, New York. 


ore durable and perfect than any known 
| 
large number can | 
} 


A 


LLUC & CO.-French Apothecartes and Chemists 
{ Manofscturers of Owe timemicals, Vruge Perfumery and Toilet Goods, 

Landon eod Paris Houses, and of Bret quality only 

625 Broadway, and 250 Feurth Avenue. 


Tmport ers | 
rom the best | 


ELLUC’S BISCATIN K.—The best and healthiest food for Infanw and Invalid 
Prepared only and tor sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 


635 Broadway, and 20 Fourth Avenue. 


ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYVA.—A éGelicious Tenie Cordial, tow 
benetis to persams debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemist, 
Manufactarers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARI 8, 
6% Broadway, and 250) Fourth Avenue. 
T™ 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’'S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the grewth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withvut « rive! on this continent. Hundreds of imitations bave started into an ephemera! exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, with » popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and te conquer.’ Thire is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children's beads it 
lays the feandation of a good head of hair. It is now ry a by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S RLETRIC HAIR DYE is snother wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond al! precedent. 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into compe 

with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority bas been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and [iplomas. It is a liqaid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to « beautifal Brown or Black, without staining the skin Ip short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye inthe world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris 

OGLE’S AMOL ee SHAVING OOMPOUND renders tbat usually onpleasant operation 
(Shaving) « decided texary. 

BOOLE'S HEBEION AS . OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is aekaowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion 


I 





To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGE, Washington Street, Boston ; H. RING 
and A. B. & D. BANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston ; | ‘ss & HANC B. 
Baltimore; J. WKIGHT & CO,, Now Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & Montreal j 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Torento ; HAMILTON & RNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. BE. MORTON, 4 00., Halifax, N.8. In England, ot R. HOV! ay ~4 

Yrown Street, Finsbary Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 M 


and of | Agentet roughert the World. 


tet Street, Manchester ; 


p® 


RIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is cod for all, 
hurtfal to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons te prepare the system for 
For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 





ful) y favoured Syrop, made from the concentrated juices of SPaNis# SARSAFARILLA, with many 
of the most vainable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prep pared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses.) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, « STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING SBDICIND, ansurpasled by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MoOusTocn’s TONIC ALTERATIVE syvacP bas never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of saLT RHRUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILaAS, and all 
eraptions of the «kin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curontc 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and al] the most serious disorders arising from the impari- 
ties of the blood. itis anequalled by any preparation ever introduced 

Bold by all Draggis«ts e A. CUSHMAN 4£CO 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles wil! be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mall 


TAF OREATES T MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,—MR 
YY, of Roxbury, base discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures A v rk RY KIND OF" HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He hase tried it in over eleven Bondred cases, and never tailed except I» two case, (both 
thander hamours) He bas new in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston 
Two bottles will cure a uarsing sore month. 
One to three bottles wil! cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will core the worst kind of biles 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach 
Three to ive bottles will corethe worst case of erysipelas 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes 
Two bottles wil! cure ranning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning alcers 
One bottle willcure scaly eruptions of theskia 
Two or three bottles will core the worst case ot ringworm, 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 
Three to four bottles wi!! cure salt rheom 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of ecrofula 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cnre when the above quan- 
oy is taken. 

fothing looks so improbable to those who havein valntried allthe wonder(n! medicines of the 
day, as (hat acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walis, should cure every 
bumour in thesystem ; yetitiga fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no if* nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
Gabby, restored to a perfect state of health hy one bottle. 


To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 


tefin catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de 
rangement of the fanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from fonr days to a week There is never a bad result from 





it—on the contrary, when that feeling ix gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened te 

No change of diet ever necessary Kat the best you can get, and enongh of it. 

Price $i Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H 
Keyser, Pittsbare; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE at hy te COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMER 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL SPREET. Sew YORE 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 


With a large accumulated Surplua. 
SHIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies 
Halt of premiam may remain an. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of « iarge capital. 
California, Anstralia, and special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutoalseale. 
NEW TORK REPERERS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 


1 


on! 


Siate of New Vork. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Btephen Whitney, Fig Hen ry Grinnell, Keq | J. Phillips Phenix, Beq, 
James Gallatin, Ea Hon. Judge Campbeil, j John H. Hicks, Eeq, 


Samoel Wetmore, Taq John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
JOHN ©. CHERSEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast léth St 
GEO. M. KNEVITT General Agent tf 


r the United States 


JUDICIOUS AND SAFE 
rv.B 


THOROUGH, 
ado pted at the Agency 


SYSTEM OF wagt bm! be nated MAY BE 


PALMER, Tribane Buildings, New Y¥ 











I. Thorough, because his a cy em rae es most of the best and moet wi del ci “iren! ating jour 
nals of al! the cities and prince ipal towns in America systematic ally arranged and caretally filed 
for the con venient examination of adver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num 
ber of papers 

II. Jadicions, becanse his practical experience and observation qualify him to comm 
vainable, adie information and important facts in regard to the principle of adver 
practic jor » trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulati 
and comparative mr rits of the varions papers 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed avent of most of the best papers of the whole co untry, 


and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts ar 
vertisements. 


HC WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE ASH "APITAL! MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable t erms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period 
Policies granted upor lives of debtors, and for busi 
No extra charge for crossing the AUanti 
SPECIAL PRRMITS for California, Australia and 
mium 


d give receipts for subscriptions and ad 


oss purposes generally. 
other Foreign ports, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


at a Reduced pre 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk James F. Hall John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambrelene, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr Joseph Britton, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Renjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riegs, James =. Sand‘ord, Curtis Judson. Eugene Datith, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Saydam, N.H. Wolfe, Alexander Mair, 

W. Edmonds, Heury Beadel, Albert Ward Jehn S. Marr 
Henry 8. Leverich, Jobo Gray, John L. ed we, ere ‘ ‘lark. 

R. W. Howes, 
WM. V. POSTER, Secretary i. AC .OB RESSE, President. 
Medical Examiners 


Caar.es D. Surta, M.D., 21 West 15:h Epwarp Fiecns, M.D 
(Tn attendance daily at the Office, from 2 te 3 o'clock, 


2 te 
Joun T. Mercacr, M.D., Consulting Physician. S. CAMBRELENG, 


St ,. Chariton Street. 
Px) 
Re ,Connsellor 
‘TEE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANG IST 
OF LON o 
(Late National Loan Fand Sas Acsavanest tiety.) 
Orric® OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE <rEES Stave, } 


New York, Augnst 1, 1855 
HE Undersign. ecnerebdy give notice that the name oft he Nationa! Loas 


“mre 


~~ 


e 


mailive Aweriace 





Society of Landon, bas been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 


THE INTERNATION AL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assu rance on the most favourable terms 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Pr ar be ob ed at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any rasa cembeens. Agen eat the Uniied States. 





oug) 









LOCAL BOARD ¢ DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Caled Barstow, 
James Boorman, c_F& dward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aqnila G. Stout, Heary Ladiam, ° 





Danie! Parish Paul ape offerd, J Helbrooke 
Soricrrorn— Robert J. Ditlen. Corsctitine C ounien—J. W. Gerard. 
Meprcat EXAMINERS—S 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Loca! Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 7] Wall Street, New York. 
where al! business connecied with the Society perations is transacted, affording there y every 
it!) advantage of promptness and attention we parties in cases of Leave to Tr avel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &e 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 
paid without reference to London 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 


Capttal Steck, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100, 000 is deposited in the hands of 
the State of New York for the Decedt of all Policy-boiders Im the United States 





71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted anc 
snd 2 o'clock, P.M 


the Comptroller of 





EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May 

KEW YORK, Sater tay, hb 4y. at 12 o'clock, noon. 

GLASGOW, a cE ati 

ate OF Passace. 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be takes, suppl ‘ed with h previ “has 
sions of goed 9: goaliy. propesly eooked.............. $50 00 

Aw experienced Su attnebed Steen Steamer ' 
Fer F J. MeSYMOX, IT 
New ¥ Cty wills or ware. s09f7 = t ken CNS T 





LS HABIC aT, 


WASHINGTON. 


pt of passage from New York to Bou 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND 50 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMFOSIFS THIS LINE ges Tas 
-Oapt. E. Cavendy. | HERMAN 
These steamers «top at Seugmotes. both gotng and reta: = 
woroesp Dares oF SAsssDO—UEBS 
From Ne York. ftom Brem- From Southampton for W. Fora 


. Capt.z. Eiggias 


speueten, oatardsy W eduesds 

Hermann Jan. cccctcsc cece Cbs Feb q 
W asLington Feo. 23..........Mareh March # 
Hermane Mareh 22... Apri . rill @ 
Washington April 19....... Se «wees covds ote ay 71 
Bermans........ May Receesdes Dt) i Ei ecenessuneenil June 18 
Washington ..... Jane 14.... July . July ié 
Hermans oo cece GU Tie ces Avg Aus 5 
Weasrhington ie . ioe Beps .. Bept. 
Hermann Sept. 6.. Oct . Oct. s 
Weashingte: Oet. Bose dees .. Nov Nev. § 
Hermann Nov. 1 ° oMOR. BD. ccccesoseee Nov. 8 
PAP ar Nov. 2. 5 ot, Meceetes Dec. Si 





at Southampton both going and returning, they offer te pasrengers proceedin, me tole 
vre advantages over any other route {>t e economy both of time and mone 
and Bremen, Oret cabin, main saicor 


wm and He 


tabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60 aot 
All Letters and must pass throagh the Post Office 
signed om the day of sailing. 

hed to each ° 





apply te 
SAND. 11 Soutn William st.. New Yoru . A. HEINEKEN & ©CO., Bremes 
CROBKEY & CU., Southampton. WM. ISELIN. Havre, 


NOTICE, TO PASSENGERS a $& IMPORTERS.—The Steamship 
ITY OF BALTIMORE.”’ 2464 tons, 600 horse power, Ca tain Robert Letteh, is ic- 
tended a. resume the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 234 of Apri 


THE LIVBRPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'S LRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE 

CITY OF WASHINGTON 

CITY OF MANOHESTEK 

KANGAROU,,. 


For 
oO. H. 





- Capt. R. Lelteh. 





= intended to Salil as follows : 
Fr 


From Liverpoo rom Philadelphia 








Oty of Balt'more... . Wednesday... seen 23 | City of Baltimore. .- Thursday. ....May 15 
City of Baltimore. ... Wednesday...June 4 | City of Baltimore......Thursday..... Jme %& 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

From Liverpool From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-roems 990 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State roems 65 | Cabin, in Phree do. State-rooms...17 * 
Cabia, in Forward State rooms... 55 | Cabin, in Forward State-rooms ....15 “ 


Including Stewards’ fees 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. —A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as mach Provisions as required: From Philade!phia, $30 ; from Liverpool, $45. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates 
The sesteamships are constracted with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Sargeon 
Drafts on Liverpeo! from £1 apwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Phi ladelpbia and Li. 
vorpoel, will be forwarded with economy and despateh.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
1 SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamsbips 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wetton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 








Or 











Arago,. . Saturday January 12] Arago.....Wednesiay......February 19 
Fulton,..... Satarday. ..Febra’y 9] Falton,,,..W ednesday...... arch 12 
Arago . . Saturday... ... Mareh : ; Arago,... . . Wednesday, o° ‘April 8 
Fulton. Saturday... ... April 5 Fulton, .,, .Wednesday, . May 7 
pee Saturday... ... May 8! Arago,.,..Wednesday June 4 
Pumices cod Saturday... . May si | rultom, ,..Wednerday..... July 2 
Arago.. . Saturday... .. Jane 28 | Arago ..,,.Wednesday..... .Jualy 30 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... July 26 | Fulton, .,..Wednesday,.....Augnst 27 
Arago.,.... Saturday... ... August 23| Arago,,...Wednesday..... Septem’r 24 
Fulton... .., Saturday,, . Septem. 20 | Fulton,,,..Wednesday......Qctober 22 
oo eee Saturday... ... October 18| Arago..,..Wednesday..... Novemb. 19 
Fuiton ..... Saturday...... Novem. 15/| Fulton, ,... Wednesday. .....Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines ander —_, 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of brll and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. The ships have five water tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured Recent experience has demenstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 


From New York to Southampton or Havre, ..........First Cabin,, sink om 
wt y ~. >) gan -e6h «-. Second 75 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ... First gg "200 francs. 
Renee’? viscdesce 500 franca, 


To Passengers going to London these Fteamers — r th e advanteges of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London No passage secured until peid for An experienced 
Surgeon on boa d. All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For Freight or Passage app! 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 


W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Sonthampton 
AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & FXCHAN GE CO . Paris 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MA 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ... .........-. $19 | Second Cabin Passaze., Geb ees co MD 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL : 
Chief Cabin Passage. ...... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.,,. cress ces. 860 
= The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 
Persia... -Oapt. Jupgins. ; Canada,..... eee os Cant. lane. 
Arabia .+... Cant. STong. | America,,.... ire ” Capt Wickuam. 
Asia s Capt. M, @, LAUD. ) MRNA, o ccc cd cescces co -.. Capt. Rrais, 
Africa, . Capt. SHANNON {aad t. J. Levon, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at thelr mast head— greet on starbeard foeweed ob port 
bow 
Asia PVG. concase B., Fortis. crivceses Wednesday .. +oess-April 16, 1886. 
ee! ae Boston . Wednesday......... es April 3, 
AMIGOS 0.00 cccce Me BEM oce seten Wednesday,... ° . April 30, * 
Pi.  techsece Boston . Wednesday, ... ° May i = 
so, SO Prrirrtree N. York i: 4. % oceeensbat May 4m * 
Canada..... Boston ja cc eeeece . May = ” 


Berths not secured until! paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be aecountable for Gold, Silver, Builion, Specte, Jewe 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 
expressed. 

For wat er passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 4 Bowling Green. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL u 5. M. 1. STEAMERS, 


The Ships comprising this line are 
. Capt. OLIVER Papmes | The BALTIC... 
The ADRIATIV...... Uapt. James West 
These ships having been built by seorediedt for Government service, every care hae 
bee taken in their constraction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ‘speed ; ; and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comiort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpoo! in first cabin, $130 ; insecona ado. $75. From Liverpool to New York. 


fhe ATLANTIC -Capt. Josern Comstock. 





£30 and £2" An experienced surgeon attached to each ship No berths can he secnred untii 

paid for. The ships of this line have imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 

from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the lst of August, 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING, 

From New York. From Liverpool From New York From Liverpeol, 
Saturday......April26 Wednesday.May 14 | Saturday,.... Wednesday... .Sept. 17 
Saturday May 10 Wednesday.May 23 | Saturday, ....t Wednesday...Uct. 1 
Saturday......May 24 Wednesday Jane 11 | Saturday, Wednesday.. .Oct. 15 
Saturday June 7 Wednesday. June 25 | Saturday, Wednesday... Oct. 28 
Saturday June 21 Wednesday July 9| Saturday..... Wednesday... Nov. 2 
Saturday... July 5 Wednesday. Jaly 23 | Saturday..... Nov. 8 Wedresday. .. Nov. 26 
Saturday July 19 Wednesday. Aug. 6/ Saturday.... Nov. 22 Wednesday...Dee. 
Saturday..... Aug. 2 Wedoesday. Aug. 20/ Saturday,....Dec. 6 Wednesday Dec. 24 
Saturday -Aug. 16 Wednesasy.Sept. 3| faturday..... Dec. 20 

For freight or passage appty to 
EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 


> 
“i 


STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 
The owners of these shi ips will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, uuless bills of lading are sigred therefor and the value thereof exp’ 
therein 


‘ Austin Friars, London. 
aris 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 








YECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York op * 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 
. . « ist January. lfth February. 
he ay ¢ ist May.....- 16th June. 
Ollansbdee, ‘ tot September . . 4 Gate. 
TC) : ist February ..... -¢ 1 
BT.NICOLAS, } Suits 6d s gee of 
Bragdon, master ; October. ) 16 N 
. t March . 4 th April. 
— URY, July .... } 16th August. 
ae, Saw November . 16th December, 
1 — ee .( 16th May. 
= A ° : 16th September, 
me lst Suleuher. 6.000 06 00 s0.cce cn cncccnt Se ae 





They are all Ox 
fert and conventes 
of passage is $106, 

Goods sent to 
neurred 


siass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
a of passengers, an d by men of experience in the trade. The _ 
without wines or liquors. 

se sudscribers will be torwarded tree from ary 


BOYD. * HINCEER, ape 
| ee 


“TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVBRPOOL PACKETS. 











Roce Licsrt. (new) Kossrra. ANTARCTIC. Srameroce. (pew) 
ALBION. (new) He.ow Anprew Foster. Queen oF © LIPPERS (@) 
Driver. (new) Comrromist. GaLena Crry or Brooxsrs. @) 
Nortaampron. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Furies. 
Wrusam Tarscort. A.Z. Hovertoys. RaPranar Nock. 
ARCTIE. Eureatp Ista. (new) Continent, Crartes Bees. 
Procress. Campaia. (new) Const. Forest Kixe. 
Sr. Lovrs. Deeapeovent (new) New Hawrsarar Ricuarp Mores. 
CuImpoRas0. CoosaWaTTEe. (new) Weert Poirr. Guasce 
Resexa. 3 epee ADAMS. aaeee. Cunrrrios. 
CeonerzeLtaTiIon. . DRIATIC. 
- The **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND 
Oceans Queer. Heyprice Hropsos. Patestiss. (pew) 
Drvonsurre akGarer Evaws. Americas FaGeie 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, 8 OTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GBR 


MANY. Payabdie in all tke principal Towns without discount or any other — 
TAPSOOTT & CO.. 8 South St.. New 


Yor 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., &8t. George’s Dalldings Liverpool. 





“W. YOUNG & O0., PROPRIETORS. 


Eu. ToUNe, 





3 3 2 General Agents. 


G@. HOLBROOKE. 


8. 4. ABERS OFFICE, NO. 18 BESEMAN 5T. 





